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Routes to tour in Germany (Hint German (Tribune 


The Spa Route 


German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if you 
haven’t enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an der Lahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal. Take 
a walk round the Kurpark In 
Wiesbaden and see the city’s 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelminian era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 
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1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach 
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Gorbachov basks in glare 
of East Bloc suspicion 

• • •’ . '••**> *. .‘•‘•V ; mcnt that East Germany’s Soviet friend 

•• ,«r .V htiYc every reason to put their owi 


. . . .. vtifrMoMa MrniaLu^ _ ( 

T he Soviet Union's allies in Eastern 
Europe have viewed with great mi.x- 
iium what has gone on in Moseow since 
Mr Cinrhuehov assumed office. 

The C’PSU general secretary's reform 
pul icy is universally disliked with the 
pailiuf exception ot Poland, where Gen¬ 
eral Jaruzelski says he is following the 
new course with hated breath. 

Vet he too faces difficulties with dog¬ 
matic Communist Party officials. 

President Ceausescu of Rumania is 
one of the sternest critics of the new- 
look Soviet policy. 

The Hungarians are the most closely 
allied to the substance of Soviet reforms 
and feel themselves vindicated to some 
extern, but even they are reluctant in 
openly endorse them: 

That leaves Bulgarin, Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany. In Prague, after 
open disputes between influential Party 
leaders such as Jiri Slrougal and Vasil 
Bilak, Mr Hnsak has at least verbally 
sided with the Soviet leader. Yet the 
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brief postponement of Mr Gorbachov's 
visit was a clear pointer that all was not 
well. That is certainly true of East Ger¬ 
many. where no mention at all is made 
of the Soviet reform policy. 

For the East German Communist Party, 
the SED, find the media it controls the So¬ 
viet reform course is virtually taboo. 

Well-known concepts such as demo¬ 
crat isaiion. restructuring or ghisnost, 
which means transparency and open¬ 
ness, arc simply nol mentioned. 

They don’t exist — neither in politbu- 
rcau terminology nor in the media. 

Instead East Germany's propaganda 
machinery has been geared to the argu¬ 


ment that East Germany's Soviet friends 
have every reason to put their own 
house in order and revamp the Soviet 
economy and administration. 

East Germany, for its part is said to 
have little occasion to model itself on 
any new ideas as long as it is so far 
ahead of or her East Bloc countries in 
economic output and living standards as 
it has been lor so long. 

Then conies the standard argument 
advanced by all who hold orthodox 
views in the East Bloc: that domestic 
peace and quiet. and consolidation of 
tile state, ate first needed. 

Then, and then only, can many other 
points be considered. Conditions must 
he stabilised, not restructured: that, at 
least, is the overriding tenor of official 
opinion in East Berlin. 

East Berlin leader Erich Honcckcr and 
his henchmen have chosen to he fairly 
brazen on ibis point, but they can affmd it. 
First, they aie not nluue in teeling die way 
they do. Second, they are belter aware 
than any Western observers of the balance 
of power in the Kremlin. 

So it may reasonably be inferred that 
if Parly lenders in the smaller Warsaw 
Pact countries choose to behave in such 
an obstinate manner they clearly have 
good reasons for assuming that this alti¬ 
tude will not be to their disadvantage. 

They are plainly banking on Soviet 
opposition to Mr Gorbachov's reform 
plans — and the Soviet Party leader and 
iiis supporters frankly admit thill oppo¬ 
sition exists. 

The degree of obstinacy shown by 



Soviet delegation arrives 

Soviet Deputy Premier Alexei Antonov (left) Is welcomed to Bonn by Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Kohl. Mr Antonov headed a Soviet trade delegation. (See page 7) u i m ki 


smaller East IHoc states in refusing to 
acclaim and cimilntc the Soviet rclmuis 
stands in iiiyum pmpuiumi n» the 
strength or weakness of Mr Gorba¬ 
chov’s position. 

This being so. u cautious assessment 
nni-st he made of his political support. 

This assessment Lillies with a number 
of observations on the progress of dom¬ 
estic reform in the Soviet Union, which 
has been largely sluggish despite the at¬ 
tention paid in the West to individual 
moves by the new leadership in home 
and foreign affairs and in handling dissi¬ 
dents. 

Former German Clmneellor Helmut 
Schmidt, a shrewd observer of world af¬ 
fairs, returned from his latest visit to So- 


Europeans back zero option 
for medium-range missiles 


F oreign Ministers of the 11 Euro¬ 
pean Community members of Nato 
hove endorsed the “zero option" propo¬ 
sal to withdraw all US and Soviet medi¬ 
um-range missiles from Europe. 

At an informal gathering of Foreign 
Ministers irt a former monastery near 
Turnhout, Belgium, the 11 also agreed, 
said German delegation members, that 
there was a continuing need for an “ap¬ 
propriate deterrent" to war of any kind 
in Europe. 

A US-Sovict agreement on interme¬ 
diate nuclear forces must also be fol¬ 
lowed by immediate negotiations on 
shorlcr-rangc missiles. 

This agreement is felt to be significant 
because the zero-option has been en¬ 
dorsed by France as well. 

British Foreign Secretary Sir Geof¬ 
frey Howe appears to have briefed his 
colleagues on Mrs Thatcher's talks with 
Mr Gorbachov in Moscow. 

During the two days of talks Hans- 
Diet rich Genscher, the German Foreign 
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Minister, repeated his call for the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers to nuthorisd the Euro¬ 
pean Commission at the end of April lo 
enter into negotial ions on a cooperation 
agreement-between the European Com¬ 
munity and Hungary. 

The go-ahead has long been on the 
cards but a number of Community 
countries are still reluctant to meet 
Hungarian requests for greater access lo 
the Common Market for Hungarian ex¬ 
ports. 

Alongside negotiations in progress 
with Rumania and Czechoslovakia the 
talks with Hungary would, it was said, 
be an important prerequisite for a joint 
declaration by the European Commun¬ 
ity and the Council for Mutual Econo- 
Contlnued on page 3 


viol capital Iccling distinctly pessimistic. 
Tlitil miuhl to be cm melt i«« make people 
wliu led inelmcil in id} niiciiiKhlmn.il 
lv mi Mr Gnihachov's lorcimi and se¬ 
curity policy slop ami think. 

As for tile East Blue lenders-, they 
have historic experience of reforms to 
the .Soviet system that counsel both 
scepticism and u degree of opposition. 

Mr Gnrluichov him seif has referred 
to the text-hook example, Mr Khrush¬ 
chov. whose neck, he said, hud been 
broken by the Party machine — :i laic 
some would like to see conic his. (jmbii- 
cliov’s. way too. 

Nikita Khrushchov proposed intro¬ 
ducing “rotation’' of leading Party anil 
gave rumen l officials to loosen up the 
sysleui. 

Mr Gorbachov hopes lo uchicvc tile 
same objective by nominating scveial 
candidates and holding free elections 
for Party appointments at lower levels 
and for stale enterprises and the admin¬ 
istration. 

This is the real handicap to effective 
reform and the true bone of contention 
with both domestic opponents and fra¬ 
ternal Parly leaders. 

Mr Gorbachov has failed to gain the 
Soviet central committee’s approval for 
his election plans. That must be particu¬ 
larly painful for him, as they would have 
been the crucjal lever in the proposed 
restructuring of the sluggish Soviet 
economy and officialdom. 

ff Mr Gorbachov fails to get his own 
way on this point he can wave goodbye 
to most of his other plans. 

History has often been marked by 
tragedy at such crossroads. The stumbl¬ 
ing block is always the same: the privi¬ 
leged don’t want to relinquish any of 
their privileges. 

Countless reforms and reformers 
have come to grief over this point in the 
co u rse of h i sto ry. Fritz Ullrich Fuck 

(Frankfurter Allgomcinc Zciiiing 
fin Deutschland, 8 April 
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Lessons of history and the changing 
roles of Israel and Germany 
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TIio writer* Michael Wolfftohn, is a lec¬ 
turer in history n( (he Bundcswehr Uni¬ 
versity in Munich. 

D emocracy In Germany? Is It Possi¬ 
ble ?" was a 1952 headline in the 
Israeli newspaper hluareiz. It was typi¬ 
cal ot how Israel saw Germany, at least 
in the early days. 

In those days Israel’s role was undis- 
putedly that of the master where mat¬ 
ters of political morality were con¬ 
cerned. Germany, the pupil, was taught 
— and learnt — its lessons. 

Germans today — some Germans, 
that is - strongly object to this treat¬ 
ment. They feel 40 years have been 
enough, Germans ought to step out of 
the shadow of the past, divest them¬ 
selves of their penitential robes and 
walk tall. 

Repetition of demands such as these 
in no way bears out the erroneous as¬ 
sumption that the Federal Republic of 
Germany walks with its head bowed or 
bent. It has long censed to do so. 

Many post-war Germans have long 
set aside the role originally intended for 
them (and at times voluntarily per¬ 
formed), that of the contrite and rem¬ 
orseful pupil. 

Instead they have taken to giving the 
Israelis advice, both on every Jay politi¬ 
cal issues and, in particular, on toiritori- 
al affairs. 

~~ -1-cc wmme ti^-wh M an j t er m ed- • - 

models for a solution to the conflict be¬ 
tween the Palestinians and Israel. They 
offer unsolicited inoral and political ad¬ 
vice; one might almost say “lessons.” 

1 his reversal of roles was partly made 
possible by Israel donning the robe of 
ihe ugly occupying power in 1967. 

Other factors were the feeling, shared 
by many Germans, that they counted for 
something in world affairs again and the 
student unrest (“class of Y.8*’) and ecu- 
gencration with their mural diatribes in 
Israel’s direction. 

Last but not least. Bonn was increa¬ 
singly in demand as a party to world af¬ 
fairs. Could the Federal Republic still 
lie said to walk with its head bowed? 

Israeli politicians as a class has failed 
to fully appreciate or approve these fac¬ 
tors. let alone the consequences of this 
reversal of roles. 

The international role of the two 
countries lias undergone a fundamental 
change even though the talc that Jerusa¬ 
lem once acted as an intermediary be¬ 
tween Bonn and Washington is only a 
rumour. 

It is a tale often told in connection 
with the reparations agreement. But al¬ 
though it may improve with the telling 
and sound most convincing it still suf¬ 
fers from the drawback that it is, purely 
and simply, untrue. 

Israel never needed, was never able 
and never wanted or was expected to 
perform the role of a political go-be¬ 
tween. 

Even in the reparations period it was 
clear that Washington was much more ] 
important to West Germany than Israel « 
was. 

Bonn had no need of Israeli services c 
to improve its standing with the United v 
States. Bonn’s decision to go ahead with \ 
reparations payments to Israel was i 
reached despite US views rather than 
because of them. i 


Bonn has no part io play u.s a media¬ 
tor in the Arflh-lxraeli conflict, although 
there is no lack of would-be mediators 
of all party-political persuasions in the 
Federal Republic. 

This lack of a role as mediator is due 
first and foremost to the fact that Bonn 
is not in a position to exert leverage of 
any kind, let alone pressure, on any of 
the parties io the conflict. 

The Federal Republic is well suited as 
a behind-the-scenes matchmaker for the 
Western alliance. It is on good terms 
with both Israel and the Arab world. 

By virtue of “traditional German-Ar- 
ab friendship" Bonn stands a better 
chance of making headway in this role 
than, says. Britain, France or Italy. 

This “traditional friendship" sounds a 
note of nostalgia, certainly for the Ar¬ 
abs, in calling to mind bygone days 
without a shadow of the colonial past 
that clouds relations with Britain and 
France. 

Sad to say, this German-Arab friend¬ 
ship is somewhat tainted by memories 
ot the Third Reich even though, all 
things considered, it only dates back to 
the 1940s. So future-orientated Ger¬ 
mans would do well to play down the 
"traditions" of Gunn an-A rah friend¬ 
ship. 

Bonn s links with Moscow have been 
known to pay dividends for Israel. The 
Federal government lent a hand in se¬ 
curing the release of the Soviet dissident 
Anatom shcharanskv m 19R5, for in¬ 
stance. 

Bonn may. of course, at times have 
been sorely templed to play this purl, 
especially in the European Community 
context. 

European Community leaders ap¬ 
proved [„ June l9Si) a declaration 
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largely drafted and endorsed by Lhe 
West Germans in which the Commun¬ 
ity, including Bonn, indirectly offered 
military guarantees of what was seen as 
u solution. 

The weight of the solution is less 
noteworthy in this connection than that 
of the countries which proposed it. 

European Community governments 
nave difficulty in persuading their vo¬ 
ters to defend their own countries. How 
on earth are they going to lend military 
support to others? 

France and Italy sent troops into Le¬ 
banon in 1982/83 but withdrew them 
when the going grew too tough. 

The Italians pulled out entirely in 
1984; the French transferred their units 
to the less endangered UN force in I Le¬ 
banon. 

The multinational force that monitors 
and helps to keep the Egyptian-lsraeli 
peace in the Sinai includes European 
units, but they run a less serious risk 
than in Lebanon and, here again, the 
Federal Republic is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

There are good reasons for (he Bun- 
deswchr’s no-show. Constitutional pro¬ 
visions make- it extremely difficult to 
validate the deployment of Bundeswehr 
units outside Nato territory. 

The parties to the Middle East con¬ 
flict are naturally well aware that the 


- Europeans are “paper tigers” mid do not 
i believe Europe lias a part to play in 
i settling the Arub-lsracli conflict. 

In everyday polities, as against the 
“lower depths” of history and psychol¬ 
ogy. another reversal of" roles has oc¬ 
curred over the years thm might be 
characterised by the question; “Who is 
courting whom?” 

Until 1955 West Germany was court¬ 
ing Israel, and Israel was less than en¬ 
thusiastic. Then, in May 1955, the Fed¬ 
eral Republic gained sovereignly and 
had to bear in mind daj'-to-dny issues 
and considerations of Deutschlandpoli- 

For fear that the Arab states might 
impose restrictions on trade with the 
Federal Republic or upgrade relations 
with the GDR Bonn in turn showed li¬ 
mited enthusiasm about Israeli efforts, 
clearly apparent Iront 1956/57. to ne¬ 
gotiate the establishment of diplomatic 
tics. 

Yet Bonn remained keen in help Is¬ 
rael. From 1957 it bought arms from 
and later exported arms to Israel. 

This was done unofficially, with a 
view to squaring the circle. The aim was 
io maintain cordial, but not diplomatic, 
relations with Israel. 

Jerusalem wanted both, but failed to 
make headway until |9(»5. When Bonn 
finally slithered into diplomatic lies 
there could no longer he any question of 
continuing to supply arms (supplies of 
which had come to light j. 

1 here has been no change in the basic 
configuration since 1955. Istacl remains 
the supplicant. So can the Germans 
really he said to wear penitential robes? 

I lie supplicant's role is one extreme, 
lhe avenger's another. Immediately after 
the Second World War there seemed to 
be a distinct possibility of both many 
Jews mu! many Gentiles boycotting 
German goods. 

Yet “Made in Germany" soon re¬ 
gained prestige and quality status and 
was no longer a mark of Cain. 

In the initial post-war period Ger¬ 
many was the pariah in world affairs; Is¬ 
rael now plays this pan. 

Ever since Israel became an occupy¬ 
ing power, and especially during the 
fighting in Lebanon in 1982/83. there 
have been frequent calls, in the Middle 
East debate in the Federal Republic, for 
economic sanctions to be imposed on 
Israel. 

Government and Opposition politi¬ 
cians called for the annual loan of 
DM 140m, lent at concessional interest 
rates since J 966, to be waived. 

It wasn’t, but the debate indicates 
how far the wind had changed, whose 
face it used to blow into and whose face 
it blows into now. 

The role of an occupying power is 
something new for Israel and for the 
Jewish people. Hardly in keeping with 
their traditional image, it is more at¬ 
tuned to that of the Ugly German - at 
least from 1939 to 1945. 

This unaccustomed and unusual role 
for Israel brings to light another rever¬ 
sal of roles in German-Israeli relations, 
that of the user of force, the side that re¬ 
sorts to violence. 

Germany's traditional foreign policy 
image has frequently been in keeping 
with a dictum often quoted in the Kais¬ 
er s days: Vie! Feind\ vie,I Ehr' (The 
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more enemies you have, the more 
does you credit). 1 

The emphasis was on n po |j 
strength. This emphasis underwent*' 
fundamental change in West Vim 
after the Second World War. 

Cologne political scientist l| !ins .p 
ter Schwjiiv coined a superb ami fClP 
vineing tag lor the Federal Republic, 
preference lor self-restraint in mv 
politics. 1 

A country that used to be nh^ 
with power, he wrote, came to fo r , 
power. • 

li was nil entirely different many. 
Israel, where the image and the anfoi 
of the defenceless, weak and gcntkk 
underwent a change of its own, 
Zionism sought to create a "nci* 
willing and able to defend hiinf-S 
succeeded. 

This historically understand;; 
reversal of roles demonstrates ycta^- 
how Germans and Israelis have drifc; 
apart rather than come closer togethii 
The Israelis carefully tend and rant 
their image of being sahras, a kind t : 
prickly cactus, and that’s jus/ xvk 
they re like; prickly, course, or at lca> 
far from gentle. 

In Germany the emphasis is uny 
gentle. Even conservatives would pro. 
to see u “gentle republic.” 

So the political chemistry of Germs/T 
and Israeli society has undergone tund- 
amcnial changes, making connnunic 
aliens mure difiicult both as a matterul 
principle and mi dav-lo-day events. 

While Gei mans became “softies” )v 
radix came to he seen as wearing the 
“steel helmet" that used to be a Prussian 
nltiihuic. 

Gone are the days when the German* 
wcic coarse and the Jews weie soli.Ik 
change is clearly due to lessons lean, 
from history by both sides. 

lhe Germans have conic to reali* 
that the use of lorec enn lead to catav 
implies for themselves ami others; Jem 
and Israelis have realised that non-viol- 
cnee means being defenceless and being 
defenceless is tantamount to a dealt 
sentence. 

I'here is a eeiiain irony about Israeli* 
loilay complaining about the German* 
having gone soli and Germans com¬ 
plaining about the rough and ready It* 
radix. 

V‘i it must be borne in mind that/? 
Germany this is merely the puliiuubfi* 
social result of the re-education pi»U; 
strongly .supported by Jews and Israeli* 
nftcr the war. 

I he reversal of roles on the (Jpraian- • 
Jewish--Israeli Mage has succeeded su-j 
pcrhly. if not altogether voluntarily. 

Bui the lesson has. now’been lea“ 
and Germans today definitely walk tall 
One gratifying lesson can be learn', 
from history in this connection. It is that 
no one protagonist can always play the 
same part, neither on the stage nor in 
world affairs. How annoying, vet what 3 
relief! 

I it had Wofffwhn 
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Hesse poll turns a political 
fact of life on its head 



T he Hesse Land election, in which 
the SPD was voted out, is not u bit¬ 
ter blow for the party just because it hail 
been in power for 4u years. (The C’DU 
and the FDP now have a majority of 56 
!■> 54 over the SPD and the Greens). 

For the first time since the Federal 
Republic was formed after the war. the 
partners of u ruling coalition govern¬ 
ment in Bonn have managed to oust an 
Opposition government in a Lund.. 

The usual trend is for the Bonn gov¬ 
ernment to lose voles in LiJw/elcctions. 
Chancellor Kohl probably regards 
Hesse us a sort of compensation for the 
general election in January when he did 
not do as well as expected, despite being 
returned to power. 

The government’s pi is it it in in the up¬ 
per house, the Bundesrat, has been 
strength ened. 

The Opposition parties in Bonn are 
threatened by a growing process of ero¬ 
sion. This is the end of the road, ar least 
in the meantime, for the Red-Green 
dream. Both the Greens and the SPD 
may now find themselves faced by mor- 
cinternal conflict and despondency. 

The next state elections in which the 
SPD and Greens stand to suffer further 
setbacks (as a concerted opposition; the 
Greens picked up votes in Hesse) are 
just round the corner: Rhincland-Pnla- 
tinute and Hamburg (both on 17 May); 
and Schleswig-Holstein and Bremen 
(13 September). 

Chancellor Kohl’s power base now 
looks even safer. The SPD will have to 
bury plans gradually to win back a ma¬ 
jority in the Bundesrat (through winning 
Land elections) in order to exert more 
pressure on the government. 

But the coalition's majority in the 
Bundesrat is a comfortable 27 to 14. 

The Hesse result has created a 
strange kind of division of labour, a new 
fcderalistic variant. 

The Land of Hesse was missing in the 
broad sun-belt of industrially and econ- 
■u.ojuically flourishing southern German 
states under conservative rule — princi¬ 
pally Bavaria and Baden-Wiimemberg. 


In Hamburg there are not enough 
Green-Alternatives willing to enter into 
an government alliance with the SPD. 

Although the SPD’s leading candi¬ 
dates in Schleswig-Holstein and the 
Rhincland-Palalinnle do not rule out 
the possibility of a Red-Green alliance 
neither candidate is running the risk of 
voicing his support tor such a situation 
right from the outset. 

One of the politicians to suffer most 
from these changed circumstances is 
undoubtedly Oskar Lnfnntainc. the Saar¬ 
land Premier. 

He is the only prominent SPD politi¬ 
cian openly saying that the party must 
remain open to the Greens. 

The Social Democrats and the 
Greens have taken hard knocks in dif¬ 
ferent ways. The post-mortems are un¬ 
derway. A look at the brief hut highly 
significant history of the Red-Green ex¬ 
periment in Hesse might help. 

When he casually referred to a “ma¬ 
jority on this side of the CDU/CSU" af¬ 
ter the Hesse election in 1982. the party 
chairman. Willy Brandi, had three un¬ 
derlying objectives. 

First and foremost, his remark was 
intended to provoke the new govern¬ 
ment in Bonn. 

Second, it provided a ray of hope for 
the SPD. which at that time feared what 
has new become renlity: a recession. 

Third, it was intended as a symbol for 
a new SPD. 

It was only with the help of such non¬ 
committal statements and hovering illu¬ 
sions that the SPD was able to push 
aside the trauma it now faces. 

The SPD’s 100-yenr party-political 
experience lias shown that rival left- 
wing parties must either be fought, di¬ 
vided, ingored or soaked lip. 

The Hesse model fitted in with this 
strategy. The longer the Red-Green ex¬ 
periment lasted, however, the less dis¬ 
cernible the meaning and aims of the 
government led by Holgcr Burner be¬ 
came. 

Many Social Democrats feel that the 
loss of Hesse is the electorate's re¬ 
sponse to Willy Brandt’s strategy. 

They conclude that the Red-Green 
adventure was a mistake right from the 
very start and that the SPD would now 
be in a much stronger position if it had 



After the battle ... Hesse winner Walter Wallmann (CDU) at right with de¬ 
feated SPD opponent Hans Krollmann. (PhoiicSvcnSimunt 


turn its attention to its traditional values legislative period, however, requires 
and voters. plenty of slaying power. 

In reality, however, the Socinl Dem- The opposition parties have been mi¬ 
nerals cannot simply ignore political ablcto score points off the no more than 

realities. luck lust re efforts of Chancellor Kohl’s 

The face of industrial society lias government during recent weeks, 
changed and the nature of the SPD with The apparent downturn of the econo- 
ii. my is hound to have adverse effects on 

lit line with its own objectives and in the government’s major reform plans, 
accordance with ilte expectations of the for example, in the Held of health insur- 
clcctorulc the party must develop model a nee and pensions, 
solutions for a changing society. The approach to ihe problems as.so- 

ll is now clear that its activities in the dated with the last breeder reactor in 
various commissions on the relationship Kalkar iiiiim also be carefully ooiisid- 
between ecological anil economic tlevc- creil. 

lopmcnt have not impressed voters. Will North Rhino-Westphalia's pre- 

A new start is needed following exag- mier Johannes Ran fight a running hni- 
gcraicd speculations over a Red-Green lie with Bunn and risk losing it? 
alliance policy. It is only a mailer or time beline lhe 

The party's chairman-apparent in fundamental ccology/ccononiy conflict 
place of Willy Brandi. Hnns-Jnchcn breaks out again in (he SPD. 

Vogel, is doing all he can to smother the The shock of the Hesse election luis mi- 

motul of dejection in a flurry of activity. ly temporarily ironed out antagonisms. 

The party must, Vogel emphasises, The Greens will continue to play a 
take a critical look at itself and then part in the SPD’s problems, 

start bolstering up its morale and pow- The election outcome ami events in 

cr. above all in Hamburg. the SPD may also stimulate a new up- 

Thc number of SPD politicians who proaclt by the Greens, 
have a had conscience about the party's The party's pragmatists, who hnd 
dealings with the Greens is probably pinned their hopes for belter or for 
decreasing. worse on the "historic alliance" with the 

From now on ihe party’s strategy will Social Democrats, are now at a loss as 
be even more clearly shaped by the Nu- to what to do. 

remherg party congress resolutions on In the near future the fundamentalists 
nuclear energy, employment, the envi- will decide what happens in the parly’s 
renment and missiles. official decision-making bodies. 

The Vogel era, it scents, has already This reinforces the impression that the 
begun. Greens are basically an unti-SPD puny. 

His calls for greater discipline and Rumours of a parly split have often 
harmony within the party have fallen on circulated. Although things needn't go 


The SPD has been left with the awk- rejected the idea. fertile ground. that far the same effect may come about 

ward task of government in the more Such considerations generally lead to The envisaged reorientation towards if Joschka Fischer and other pragmatic 
difficult states: poorhouscs such as Bre- the realisation that the SPD must now the really vital issues of the current Greens resign themselves to their fate, 

men and the Saarland as well as North _ This trend will be more strongly in- 


Rhine-Westphalia, which is encum¬ 
bered hy the problems resulting from 
the era of unbridled industrial expan¬ 
sion. 

If this trend towards conservative ad¬ 
ministrations in the Liinder continues, 
the CDU. CSU and FDP might even 
manage to achieve a two-thirds majority 
in the Bundesrat to complement their 
comfortable majority in the Bundestag. 

Many observers said this would hap¬ 
pen immediately after Chancellor 
Kohl's government first look over pow¬ 
er in 19K2/83. 

In the minds of its protagonists the 
Red-Green alliance was conceived, al- 
heit io a limited extent, as an alternative 
to the Bonn coalition. 

The attempt to make its existence the 
norm has failed miserably in Hesse. 
Viewed realistically, the chance of a re¬ 
run is not in sight. 


Continued from page 1 

ic Cooperation (Comccon) on the basis 
of future lies. 

Herr Genscher agreed with Belgian 
Foreign Minister Leo Tindemans that 
relations between the Community and 
the United Stales ought not to be left 
solely to the European Commission. 

A meeting of either the Council of 
Ministers’ troika (the immediate past, 
present and next chairman) or all 12 
Community Foreign Ministers with US 
Secretary of State George Shultz was 
felt to be advisable so as to avert the risk 
of fresh trade policy disputes. 

The Ministers also reviewed the situ¬ 
ation in the Middle East. M. Tindemans 
said the declaration by the-Twelve in 
February in support of a Middle East 
peace conference with international 


participation had triggered a degree of 
dynamism in the region. 

He did not rule out Ihe possibility 
that he might visit a number of Middle 
East countries soon at the Community's 
behest. 

On 26 April the European Council 
will confer with its (Persian) Gulf states 
counterpart on the terms of a long-envi¬ 
saged agreement. 

' It is seen as being modelled on the 
European Community's treaty tics with 
the Ascan countries in South-East Asia. 

Agreement has been hampered so far 
by the Gulf states' demand to export 
petroleum products duty-free to the Eu¬ 
ropean Community. 

That would inevitably mean further 
oil refinery closures in Europe. 

Erich Hauser 

(Frankfurter Rundschau.6 April l«K7j 


flucnccd by facts rather than speeches. 

The two state elections in May in the 
Rhineland-Palatinate and Hamburg will 
show whether the SPD has recovered 
from the shock result in Hesse. 

Its chances of victory arc very slim In 
Rhincland-Palatinale, but it will pulling 
out all the stops in Hamburg. 

For the second time Klaus von Doh- 
nunyi will set out to win the Hamburg 
election with an absolute SPD majority 
or via a coalition with Ihe FDP. 

The election-weary populace in Ham¬ 
burg still has to be convinced that such a 
coalition is a political necessity ami not 
just an SPD survival strategy. 

If the SPD loses the election in its for¬ 
mer stronghold Hamburg it will then 
play an almost marginal role in the Bun¬ 
desrat and govern in only three slates. 

Gerhard Sporl 

(Die Zell, Hamburg, in April I MR7) 
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■ INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Konigswinter conference gets to grips 
with ‘acrid idea of Eurosclerosis’ 


T he preparatory group for the 37th 
Anglo-German conference at 
Konigswinter showed gifts of prophecy 
and political instinct in laying down the 
topics for discussion, which it did about 
six months ago in London. 

The conference was held over the 
first weekend in April and proved a 
great success. Immediately after Mrs 
Thatcher's Moscow visit the one topic, 
that of a turning-point in US-Soviet rel¬ 
ations, was extremely explosive, and not 
only for British participants. 

Thirty years after the signing of the 
Treaty of Rome the conference analysis 
of the condition of the European Com¬ 
munity centred on the acrid concept of 
** Eli rose lerosis.” 

Just under a year after the Soviet 
reactor accident Chernobyl was a third 
issue that could naturally not he disre¬ 
garded. Youth and the Future was a fi¬ 
nal topic, intended as a reminder not to 
forget the younger generation. 

All issues could not, of course, be 
dealt with anywhere near exhaustively. 
But, ns a British participant put it: “It 
was important to discuss matters fran¬ 
kly and freely and without pressure in 
an open atmosphere.” 

The discussion seems to have been a 
hammer-and-tongs affair in the working 
party that discussed the state of the 12- 
memher European Community. 

Editor-in-chief Thomas Kiclinger of 
.ihg- gfrepj said in his re-. 



port there could be no doubt that the 
concept of “Eurosclerosis" must be re¬ 
jected as “defeatist.” Yet members (un¬ 
named, in keeping with an unwritten 
rule) complained that reforms had 
failed to be carried out. There was still, 
for instance, no unified internal market. 

There were bitter complaints on both 
sides about Mrs Thatcher for her opposi¬ 
tion to the European Monetary System. 

The North-South divide in the Euro¬ 
pean Community was found to be “alarm¬ 
ing," while Herr Kielinger referred to a 
“renaissance of narrow-mindedness.” 

British and German members of the 
working party were agreed ihut the Ger¬ 
man government was largely to blame 
for what one participant called a 
“throwback to the Biedermeier era.” 

Bonn was felt to adopt loo harsh a 
course toward the European Commun¬ 
ity, and Jacques Delors' dictum that 
"Europe is overshadowed by the Ger¬ 
man Question” went the rounds. 

Chancellor Kohl, it was felt, ought to 
scrap his “sermons to the European 
Community.” As one speaker put ir: 
“Germany seems to want to say ihut it 
no longer needs Europe." 

Foreign Office state secretary Dr 


Jurgen Ruhfus waded in to stem the tide 
of these complaints. Bonn, lie said, was 
well aware that more must be done for 
the European Community. 

The Chancellor’s meeting with the 
European Commission had been most 
useful. The Federal Republic had, for 
instance, been a “driving force" behind 
European Political Cooperation. 

New sectors for integration must be 
sought, such as in the security sector. 
The Western European Union was sug¬ 
gested as an instrument. 

A coordinated European security poli¬ 
cy played a major role in the evaluation of 
US-Soviet relations. Hella Pick, Bonn 
correspondent of The Guardian, London, 
referred to an “exciting new dimension of 
Soviet policy,” the quality of which had, 
however, remained controversial. 

How was Europe to respond without 
provoking a process of decoupling from 
the United States or promoting tenden¬ 
cies toward American isolationism? 

There were those who advocated 
Western concessions to Mr Gorbachov, 
but others also wondered whether the 
West ought to respond at all. 

But all participants, or so Ms Pick 
said, were working on the assumption 
that agreement on medium-range mis¬ 
siles would be reached soon. 

“Problems Without Frontiers” — the 
conference motto — applied to atomic 
energy in particular. But the topic failed 
to trigger dismay to any great extent. 


Britain's Ian Smart, couching hj 5 
group’s consensus in the strong CM 
terms, arrived at the formula: “Someone 
or other really ought to do something." 

No consensus was reached on wheth¬ 
er the financial burden of phasing o Ul 
atomic energy ought to be shared. luvas 
also clear that Germans take a more 
dramatic view of environmental prob¬ 
lems than the British. 

A British participant reduced the the 
current stale of the nuclear debate, in a 
somewhat cynical report on the last i n . 
tcrnutioiial energy conference, \q a 
striking common denominator. 

The conference, he said, IkkI spent an 
entire day discussing Chernobyl, whereup¬ 
on a ''fragile optimism" hail gained currc* 
cy. A few hundred people would die oft 
consequences in the years ahead, “bp.ty 
million will die in any case.” 

Energy policy, he concluded. ueJi) 
continue to rely on nuclear power. 

The future of youth, said SPD Bui- 
destag MP Anke Martiny, could noifc 
viewed in isolation. Young people toda 
were n complex phenomenon. 

Unemployment threatened to leadw 
early “resignation” and to feelings ol 
powcrlessrie.ss ami lack of perspective. 

Others in contrast felt young peeg 
showed signs of “intellectual pert ness" ali\ 
(lie lines of “let’s build our own future.’ 

The three days of dialogue and disetiv * 
sion in Konigswinter were days spur 
reappraising the architecture of Mr Clnrb- 
achov’s “house of Europe.” But agreement 
was neither planned nor, lor that mutter, 
felt to be necessarily desirable. 

One working party said that if greater 
headway was to he made in this particular 
debate Mr Gorbachov himself ought best 
to be invited to attend the next round nf 
Konigswinter talks. rhomas Wiiike 
llienvnil-An/i-igcr, Ilium.u Apiil I*is7 ( 
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New policies will help links 


with West — 

Thirteen German towns have now be¬ 
come twinned with towns in the Soviet 
Union. But so far, all the Soviet towns 
arc in the European regions. No Siberi¬ 
an or Soviet Asian town Is involved. A 
meeting has been held in Saarbriicken 
between officials of twinned towns in 
both countries. There was some politi¬ 
cal exercising, but not that much. Adolf 
Muller reports for the Hamiowrschc 
Allgemeine. 

Y uli Kvitsin.sky, the Soviet ambassad¬ 
or in Bonn, told delegates at the 
twin-town meeting in Saarbriicken that 
Moscow’s new policy tbould give a big 
impetus to relations with Western coun¬ 
tries. 

Saar Premier Oskar Lafontainc, a So¬ 
cial Democrat, compared the Bonn gov¬ 
ernment's 1970 Ostpolitik with the So¬ 
viet domestic opening. He called for a 
second phase of detente. 

In the final message, both sides em¬ 
phasised their commitment to detente 
and disarmament. That ended, for the 
most part, the politically obligatory ex¬ 
ercises. 

The Soviet delegation consisted of 
44 local politicians, economists and 
academics from the 13 towns and lo¬ 
cal authority areas that are twinned 
with towns in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic. 

The German delegation consisted of 
Lord Mayors, Mayors, chief clerks and 
other borough officials. But there 
seemed to be no threat of officials dis- 


Soviet envoy 

covering common interests. 
Saarhruckcn's ties with the Georgian 
capital, I iflis, have developed splcii* 
didly since the 1970s. Tours lot visi¬ 
tors from the Saai capital are- usualft 
fully hooked long in advance, niicuh 
previous visitors. 

The Georgian hosts are said in Sr 
arhriickcn to he indignant it I ewer than 
500 visitors from the Saar take part in 
each tour. 

Georgian academies and research, 
scientists work at Saarbriicken Univcn 
ily. Artists and drama companies mar 
frequent exchange arrangements. 

Now that relations between the Swi 
and Soviet Georgia are seen to be runn- 
lri| r !ta srtioothly. smaller and medium- 
sized Saar companies li.ivc conic to lake 
a more sanguine view of trade ties with 
East Bloc states. 

Oberhiirgermeister Hans Jiirgen Kw 
chuick of Saarbriicken sees tw inning *■' 
triggering economic benefits m that « 
cun help to promote trade lies. 

Language difficulties arc a serimi* 
handicap to relations, with the .Smitf 
Union clearly busing the edge over tfe 
Federal Republic. 

The self-es ideal answ er is to pron’O!* 
Russian as a third modern languid ^ 
taught at schools in ihe I ederal Rep 1 ’ 1 '* 
lie and to encourage school exchantf 
schemes. 

I he svay exchange ar^ungetn^ :n,, 
work is that visiturs cun pay travel eV 
penses jn their own currency and 

Continued on page 6 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Conflict in the Aegean: no war 
but a solution is a long way off 


Jugo.' 


Bulgaria 


Black Sea 


Bosphonp 


T he conflict in the Aegean between 
Greece and Turkey has many and 
extremely complex maritime, strategic, 
economic, historical and legal origins. 

The Greeks can claim to have history 
and international law on their side. The 
Turks have traditionally been the more 
powerful disputant. 

Greece is in a more vulnerable posi¬ 
tion. Turkey has a compact land mass, a 
bigger population and larger armed for¬ 
ces. 

The proposals by the Greek prime 
minister, Andreas Papandreou. to take 
the Aegean dispute to the International 
Court, and by the Turkish prime minis¬ 
ter, Turgut Ozal, to discuss the delimita¬ 
tion of the continental shelf boundaries 
on a bilateral basis, correspond to the 
line of approach pursued by both coun¬ 
tries for over a decade. 

Now that the tension of the latest dis¬ 
pute over oil exploration rights off the 
Turkish coast has died down both coun¬ 
tries find themselves in the same situa¬ 
tion as in the mid-seventies, i.e. there is 
no sign of a political or legal solution, 
but the danger of war has been averted. 

The dispute relates to several prob¬ 
lems. First is how to set the boundaries 
of the Aegean's continental shelf and 
thus demarcate respective oil explora¬ 
tion areas! This triggered the latest con¬ 
flict. 

A second is the possibility that 
Greece might extend its territorial wa¬ 
ters from six to 12 nautical miles. This 
would cut off pons in western Turkey 
and obstruct the passage of Soviet ships 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

Airspace rights in the Aegean and the 
militarisation of the islands in the region 
are the other main bones of contention. 

All these problems are politically 
connected with the occupation of nor¬ 
thern Cyprus by Turkish troops in 
1974. 

In November 1976 the governments 
_^of both countries agreed in Berne. Switr 
zeriand, to avoid all action which might 
impair negotiaiions on the continental 
shelf problem. Ankara’s recent moves 
have broken this ten-year “truce”. • . . 

In spring 1973 a Greek-American 
consortium began drilling for oil in the 
northern Aegean. A few months later 
Turkey began prospecting for oil not far 
from the Greek site. 

Athens protested and a host of advi¬ 
sory opinions, declarations and warn¬ 
ings ensued. 

November 1973 a map was published 
in the official Turkish journal which, 
contrary to previous legal practice and 
opinion, drew the borderline along the 
median line between Greece and Tur¬ 
key. thus “annexing" the continental 
shelf around the eastern Greek islands 
to Turkey. 

One year later maps published in 
Turkey and showing the Greek islands 
off Anatolia — including Rhodes and 
Samos — and Cyprus as Turkish territo¬ 
ry turned up in London. 

This was shortly al'Lcr Turkish troops 
had occupied the northern pari of Cy¬ 
prus. 


The next controversy centred around 
flags. On three consecutive occasions 
red flags with the Turkish crescent em¬ 
blem were hoisted overnight on two 
Greek islands. 

At the time nationalist Turkish politi¬ 
cians even considered subjecting certain 
islands to Turkish sovereignty. 

The Turkish government, however, 
did not heed these demands and even 
today casts no doubts on Greek territo¬ 
rial sovereignty as laid down in the 
1923 Treaty of Lausanne. 

A war almost broke out between the 
two Nato members 11 years ago. 

The same Turkish oil exploration 
vessel which was the centre of con¬ 
troversy this time, the Sismik I, sailed 
out to carry out exploration activities. 

Athens, which felt sure that it had the 
legal arguments on its side, appealed to 
the United Nations Security Council 
and proposed an arbitral award by the 
International Court of Justice in The 
Hague. ’ 

Although Ankara initially agreed to 
this suggestion it then delayed u submis¬ 
sion to the Court. 

Filially. Athens unilaterally requested 
a court decision, but the Court claimed 
in 1978 that it did not have the jurisdic¬ 
tion to decide the matter. 

Negotiations between the two coun¬ 
tries dragged on and on. 

At the beginning of 1987 Athens 
again suggested that the two countries 
draft u joint submission to the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice, but Turkey did 
not agree. 

The dispute between Greece and 
Turkey was particularly impassioned 
during the final phase of the Greek mili¬ 
tary dictatorship. 

Whereas the conservative govern¬ 
ments led by Karamanlis and Rnllis de¬ 
fused the conflict but avoided any dia¬ 
logue with Turkey as long as Turkish 
troops remained in northern Cyprus 
Andreas Papandreou lias sought an 
amicable solution. 

As Opposition leader, however, he 
called for the "resolute defence of Hell¬ 
enic rights" and called for the sinking of 
a Turkish research vessel by the Greek 
navy. 

State takeover 


Acting on Papandreou's instructions 
the Greek industry minister Peponis an¬ 
nounced five weeks ago that the govern¬ 
ment intends nationalising the North 
Aegean Oil Company, the biggest for¬ 
eign investor in Greece (in which the 
BASF subsidiary Wintershall also has a 
stake). 

He justified this decision by referring 
to the consortium's plans to start drill¬ 
ing for oil in the near future east of the 
island of Thasos (in an area which is not 
legally controversial). 

Such drillings, the government 
claimed, could lead to complications 
with Ankara. 

Instead of showing its appreciation 
for the policy of restraint pursued hy 
Athens the Turkish government gave 
the gu-ahead to its national oil company 
to carry out oil exploration activities in 
the controversial waters. 

The Siskik / sailed out to conduct 
seismological research in this area. In 
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ta! Shelf Conven¬ 
tion, decided that 

coastal states have the exclusive right to 
explore and exploit the resources of 
their continental shelves, i.e. the seabed 
and the subsoil of its submarine areas 
outside of its territorial waters. 

These exclusive rights only exist up to 
the point where Ihe shelf slopes off to 
the deep sea bed, providing this is not 
further than 200 nautical miles from the 
coast. 

According to Article 1 of the Geneva 
Continental Shelf Convention islands 
also have a continental shelf. This was 
not explicitly stated, however, hy the 
Law of the Sea Convention. 

Both Conventions were not ratified 
by Turkey. 

In 1969, however, the International 
Court of Justice decided iii a dispute 
over the continental shelf off (lie coasts 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Denmark and the Netherlands, that the 
first three articles or the Geneva Con¬ 
tinental Shelf Convention had become 
customary international law and were 
therefore binding on all countries. 

According to the 1958 Geneva Con¬ 
vention the continental shelf between 
two diametrically opposed countries 
must be apportioned according to the 
median line or equidistance principle, if 
no other form of agreement can be found. 

The 1982 Law of the Sea Convention 
only refers to a “fair” solution on the ba¬ 
sis of negotiations. 

As this Convention has not been rati¬ 
fied by Turkey (he arbitration proce¬ 
dure it envisages is not binding on Tur¬ 
key. 

Agreement has yet to be reached on 
whether, as Ankara maintains, the 
Greek mainland represents the relevant 
coastline for the solution of this dispute 
or the islands themselves. 

Geomorphologically speaking, the is¬ 
lands of the eastern Aegean are situated 
on the “natural extension” of the Ana¬ 
tolian continental shelf. 

The Turks conclude from this fact 
that any dividing line should not include 
the islands but should be drawn along 
the deepest channel in the sea as a medi¬ 
an line, that is, equidistant to (he coasts 
of ihe Greek and Turkish mainlands. 

The Greek argument, on the other 
hand, which corresponds to the provi¬ 
sions of the Geneva Convention on this 
matter, states that almost the whole of 
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the Aegean's seabed around the 2,4<>3 
islands belong to Greece. 

The Greek coni menial shelf by and 
large forms a continuous whole. 

In support of its thesis Athens 
refers to n number of judicial deci¬ 
sions and treaties, cluitiling that these 
have become customary international 
law. 

What is more, Athens refers back to 
history. The unlive Aegean region, it 
claims, has been populated by Greeks 
for over 3,t>00 years, a fact which inva¬ 
sions and the almost 500-yeur occupa¬ 
tion of Ottoman rulers have been un¬ 
able to change. 

Acolinns, Jonrnns and Dorians al¬ 
ready settled along ihe coasi of Asia Mi¬ 
nor around 1000 I3C and were only 
driven out of this region following 
Greece's military defeat by Turkey in 
1922. 

In the Greek soul, says Athens, the 
Aegean lives on ns an Hellenic .sen, the 
sea of the nneient Greek seafarers. 

Athens could counter the Turkish ar¬ 
gument that, according to Article 6 of 
the Geneva Continental Shelf Conven¬ 
tion, “special circumstances" exist 
which justify setting a new boundary by 
pointing out that this Convention was 
not ratified by Turkey and that Ankara 
cannot simply cite the Articles which 
back its own position and disregard the 
rest. 

Finally. Athens could also argue 
that Ankara did not object to numer¬ 
ous oil-prospecting licences issued by 
the Greek government during the 
1960s and has thus, by remaining si¬ 
lent, tacitly supported ihe Greek posi¬ 
tion. 

The Greek stance- on the continental 
shelf problem is based on sound legal 
reasoning, whereas Turkey’s arguments 
place greater emphasis on “justice' 1 and 
geographical aspects. 

Ankara, therefore, can only hope for 
a broad interpretation of the term “spe¬ 
cial circumstances” if the dispute is set¬ 
tled by the International Court of Jus¬ 
tice or for a mood of compromise if it is 
settled via bilateral negotiations with 
Athens. 

Robert von Lucius 
(Frank furicr Allgemeine Zeuung 
fur Deutschland, 31 Murch IMK7) 
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CIVIL LAW 


Daimler-Benz plans for big road-test 
area rejected as unconstitutional 
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A pian by Daimler-Benz io build a 
huge vehicle proving works near its 
production plants in Badcn-Wiiritcm- 
berg has been rejected by the Federal 
Constitutional Court. 

The company, backed by the Land 
government, wanted the development at 
Boxberg. The court said it was unconsti¬ 
tutional. Strong objections were raised 
by local farmers, many of whom would 
have lost land that had been in their 
families for generations. 

The decision indirectly raises another 
issue — that of the role of state planning 
procedures. Elected bodies at Land, 
district and local level did not think the 
matter through. The opposition of farm¬ 
ers was badly underestimated. 

Daimler-Benz is n huge company. Its 
relationship with the government has, 
by this decision, been brought into 
question. 

The courr's decision was so unequiv¬ 
ocal that the company has decided not 
to appeal. However, the bench did out¬ 
line ways in which Daimler-Benz and 
the Baden-Wiirtteniherg government in 
Stuttgart might still achieve their aim. 

The slate assembly would have to ap¬ 
prove structural improvement and in¬ 
dustrial development legislation provid¬ 
ing for projects of this kind while re¬ 
maining compatible with constitutional 
guarantees of property rights. 

The court even went a step further, 

•- _s a ying it would be prepared to consider 

com^OTy^riffin«tei^sVtition ffawtfcd 
with this project in mind. 

Baden-Wurttemberg Premier Lothar 
Spnih and his CDU Cabinet should, 
however, not to try and pick out in haste 
what appear to he favourable points in 
the ruling. 

With nothing in its kitbag hut a hand¬ 
ful of legal ploys the Land government 
might find itself caught in a political 
quagmire. It is not, after all. just a mal- 


Continued from page 8 

free of charge, with families in the host 
country. 

This arrangement is very conve¬ 
nient for Soviet guests, given their 
country's chronic shortage of foreign 
exchange. 

Yevgeni V. Ivanov, spokesman for 
the Soviet delegation in Saarbrucken, 
.«nd tours to the Federal Republic 
from the Soviet Union might pose cer¬ 
tain problems, hul he foresaw no diffi¬ 
culties with groups of between 200 
and 300. 

He was fulsome in his praise of the 
Saarbrucken gathering. He fell it was a 
great achievement to have held it at 
all. 

The three-day meeting in the Saar 
capital marked the beginning of part¬ 
nership talks in the narrower sense of 
the term; Soviet delegates then went on 
to visit prospective twin towns, includ¬ 
ing four in Baden-Wtiriiemberg. 

It is worth noting that all Soviet cities 
and towns that have so far made twinn¬ 
ing arrangements with local authorities 
in the Federal Republic are in the Euro¬ 
pean pan of the Soviet Union. 

No local authority in the Federal Re¬ 
public has yet twinned with a town in Si¬ 
beria or Soviet Asia. 

Adolf Midler 

(Hannijvcrschc AllgcmL'inc. 3 April IVX7, 



ter of rectifying a legal formality. Legis¬ 
lative proposals could be sure to set 
thorough parliamentary consultations 
in motion, not to mention a broad pub¬ 
lic hearing, as the court itself noted. 

What it failed to point out (because it 
wasn't relevant to the constitutional ap¬ 
peal) was that a Fresh debate on the 
Boxberg proving ground would be 
bound to trigger a reappraisal of an 
even more fundamental issue. 

The issue in question is the role and 
importance of all state planning proce¬ 
dures — in Baden-Wiirttemberg and 
elsewhere. 

The way Dnimlcr-Benz handled 
planning permission for Boxberg cer¬ 
tainly had little to do with state plann¬ 
ing. 

Elected political bodies at Land, dis¬ 
trict and local levels did not arrive n( a 
decision after due consideration of 
economic requirements in wlial is un¬ 
questionably a development area. 

From the outset the sole considera¬ 
tion was the requirement, ns expressed 
by Daimler-Benz, for a large-scale prov¬ 
ing ground as close as possible to pro¬ 
duct ion facilities in Uiiicniirklieim and 
Sindclfingen. 

When the company ■announced that 
1,000 jobs would be created in con¬ 
tracting companies, plus 30 apprentice¬ 
ships and over DM I (Kim in work for lo- 

T he Bonn government is being sued 
for damages on the grounds that its 
handling of information a rier the 
Chernobyl nuclear reactor accident last 
year was inadequate. 

In n separate case, the court gave leave 
for a lawyer acting for a seven-year-old 
girl to sue the owner-operator of the 
Chernobyl plant, the Soviet government. 

The girl’s lawyer, Alexander Frey, 
:i . nt .! !l ra dfalion biologist. Eckliart II. 
Kruger, told the court, in Munich, that 
the government had underestimated the 
health hazard and had not supplied en¬ 
ough information. 

Frey told a Press conference that the 
government's behaviour had been 
“naive and dilettantish. I shudder to 
think what might happen if anything of 
this kind ever occurs again." 

Herr Frey, representing Franziska B., 

7. in a test case, says people were inade¬ 
quately informed about high radiation 
levels in southern Bavaria. He is seeking 
compensation because of alleged long¬ 
term health damage. 

Franziska and her family were caught in 
a thunderstorm at the end of April 1986, 
when Chernobyl fallout was at Its peak 
For days she was fed what may have been 
containined food by her mother, who was 
unaware of the position. 

The plaintiffs had some success in 
January when the court ruled that the 
state must divulge detailed information 
about radiation measurements and eval¬ 
uation after the 26 April 1986 disaster. 

The court had earlier found that the 
state must tell the public what it knew. 

Defence counsel Thomas Obermiller 
has submitted a 12-page reply, with 400 
pages of data. 


cal building contractors, politicians — 
at local and Lund level — were as keen 
as mustard. 

They woefully underestimated orga¬ 
nised resistance by local farmers deter¬ 
mined to turn down the offer of pieces 
of silver in compensation for their an¬ 
cestral fields and meadows. 

In a free-market economy there is 
nothing unusual about a company draw¬ 
ing up plans, naturally in accordance 
with its own interests, and submitting 
them to political bodies for approval. 

Yet in the case of Mercedes and Bad- 
en-Wuritemberg the financial dimen¬ 
sions are alarming. 

Last year Daimler-Benz, with turn¬ 
over totalling DM65bn, spent roughly 
DMSbn on capital investment. 

This year the Land budget of Buden- 
Wurttcmberg totals a little over 
DM40bn. including capital investment 
of DM 5.4 bn, or 13.5 per cent of total 
expenditure. 

Those who wonder what freedom of 
decision a Land government cun possi¬ 
bly have in dealings with a company ot 
this size cun hardly he dismissed us be¬ 
longing to the loony Left. 

"Economic clout must not be allowed 
to prevail over individual properly," 
said former Constitutional Court judge 
Werner Bdlimcr after the Karlsruhe rul¬ 
ing. “otherwise we will he back in die 
Weimar Republic." 

Luckily the Federal Republic dilfcrs 
so substantially from Weimar that a 
throw hack is most unlikely. Yet Daim¬ 
ler-Benz, it valued taxpayer, is tin indi¬ 
cation ul how the balance of govern- 


Girl, 7, sues 
governments 
over Chernobyl 

Franziska's Inwycr is not impressed. He 
says the stale has for the most part been 
either unable or unwilling to answer the 
court’s questions and was in gross breach 
of its obligation to brief the public. 

Herr Ohcrmiller's submission states 
that on 28 April, two days after Cherno¬ 
byl, the Federal Interior Minister ad¬ 
vised Land authorities to alarm mea¬ 
surement agencies and instruct them to 
report any increase in radial ion. 

Counsel for the plaintiff disputes this' 
claim, saying no evidence has been pro¬ 
duced to support it. 

Herr Frey also claims the Bonn gov¬ 
ernment failed to set up a crisis staff 
capable of handling the crisis and coor¬ 
dinating fallout precautions. 

Federal Interior Minister Friedrich 
Zimmcrmann, CSU, is to be subpoenaed 
to give evidence in this connection. 

The government’s lawyer repeals the 
argument, first pul forward by Herr 
Zimmcrmann on television on 29 April 
1986, that radiation levels were so low 
there need be no fears of health hazards. 

Herr Frey has submitted measure¬ 
ments taken that same day by ihe CJSF. a 
Federal government agency. 

Munich and other areas of the Federal 
Republic were found to have unusually 
high radiation levels that midday. They 
reached a new peak the next morning. 


ment and economic power could shift 
to the detriment of democratic society 
Fears have already been voiced in f 
lages near Boxberg that Daimler-Bt 
might cancel contracts with local suJ 
ers even though they have nothing jJJ’ 
with whether or not the proving Rrour . 
is built there. 

Daimler-Benz are unlikely to rv;ac! . 
such a shortsighted manner. TheyjJ 
plans for further large-scale projects' 
Rnstatt and on Lake Constance, boi^ 
Baden-Wurltemherg, with fierce I*; 
opposition in both cases. 

Baden-Wiirtlcmhcrg has so far^ 
Daimler-Benz proud and not be CD |j! 
loser for it. But not everything thatis,' 
the benefit of the Mercedes star nc^ 
to that of Badcn-Wumcmhcrg*. 
high-tech stale. 

That is n point Premier Spa-.; 
hopefully have borne in mind in dr;-, 
his government policy statement cal ; 
in connection with a water-rate levjr. 
an environmental protection offetrci 
for reconciliation between cconontyz 
ecology. 

IT lie is serious oil this point he mi 
at times he prepared lo make an eca 
tunic sacrifice. 

It need not be a disaster lor We*' 
Wurltemherg if Daimler-Benz prd 
offers of proving ground laci/ilies 
Bremen or Bavaria in aidless arts’ 
meats in Bad cn-Wiintc inhere — moot 
test-drives new Mercedes nmdeb 
abroad. 

Even the Bn.xberg local government 
area, definitely a development area by 
Bndcii-Wiiniemheig stand aids, need 
not despair. 

• 1 1 her areas would he only loo liappt 
to boast unemployment at a mere b' 
pel cent. Baden-Wiiritemberg may de¬ 
pend on industry for a living, but lb. 
doesn'i menu the entire stale needs t 
he a designated industrial estate. 

II if// lieimt'r 

(SiiJilt'lllsfliv /ciiiiii)'. Miiiiith. .‘i, M.uJi |»> - 


V 1 hours later the Bonn liiu-riei 
Ministry nniiouncvd that "due to th: 
weather Ihe I'cdeial Republic lias up 
vet been at fee tec I by radioactive falloks 
I rom Ihe Soviet icaelor accident." 

Radiation biologist Kruger says tint 
anyone with tiny sense could sec fc 
himself, from the 2‘» Apiil I V uvaibf 
chan, that radioactive cloud wasnoA 
xvay over to Germany In mi the e.ist 

From that day nmuul there issaiiV. 
have been a steady increase in radiant 
levels registered by I cder.il governtuen 1 
agencies. Yet nothing was done. Aileast 
initially. 

Not until 2 Max were instructions* 
loud publicly announced, f-nys Herr O'- 
ermilier. Immediate action had not pie 
viously been necessary since health In 
Karels had been ruled out. 

■Herr Frey argues that this was a ca¬ 
tastrophic and totally incomprehensible 
misreading ol the situation. 

No-one had known whether only or:* 
or several reactors had sprung a rail'- 
oaetive leak at Chernobyl, imw inucb 
radiation had been released and ho* 
long it might continue to do so. 

lie also argues that the government 
failed to enlist the equipment and ex¬ 
pertise of universities ami re-scan & 
facilities in a bid to assess the iruep' 1- 
sition. 

I he government not only failed turf 
lay data lo the public and the aiilW’ 1 ’ 
ics, he says; it also Hied in presentd a,J 
from being relayed. 

Proceedings have been adjourned 1* 
remains to Ik- seen when they vnll be ft-* 
k umi-d and how long they will take. 

Ilnnuui Arens 
d i.mkluri.'i IfuiJit' L li i,j | April ! gH ' 


5 if' 1 ! 
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■ TRADE 

Europe causes Japan’s dreams of a Pax 
oeconomica with America to fade 


J apan's tics with the outside world seem 
to consist, apart from a few specks nf 
artistic colour, mainly of trade and trade 
policy problems. This is certainly the im¬ 
pression conveyed by media coverage uf 
Japan in other countries. 

The current issue is the US decision 
to impose sanctions on Japanese elec¬ 
tronics exports on the ground that To¬ 
kyo has failed to abide by the terms of 
the semiconductor agreement. 

Reports from London say Mrs Thatch¬ 
er's government is considering imposing 
sanctions on Japan to exert pressure on 
Tokyo to allow a British firm access to the 
Japanese telecom market. 

Further examples could readily be 
cited. Recent exchange rate movements 
have also been a matter of reducing Ja¬ 
pan's trnding surpluses by monetary 
means — at least as the dollar-ycn ex¬ 
change i ate is concerned. 

Occasional attacks arc launched on 
the Federal Republic of Germany as 
well as Japan, and the European Com¬ 
munity has also come in lor criticism. 
But as a rule Tokyo is pilloried alone. 

In part, the Japanese have only them¬ 
selves to blame, in spite of this, they still 
suffer from being cast as the scapegoats 
of the Western economic systems. 

When Americans and Western Euro- 


SuddcuTSCiieZeiTungr 


countries, which can lend each other 
support in the lace of outside criticism. 
Japan is very much out on its own. 

This painful experience of being iso¬ 
lated in a crisis is one reason why Japan 
has lately reassessed Western Europe in 
general and the European Community 
in particular. 

The Japanese note, not without envy, 
how the Europeans refuse to give in 
despite their many problems. 

Tokyo is impressed by how the Euro¬ 
peans .succeed, when they manage to 
agree among themselves, to resist pres¬ 
sure from the United States. 

The Japanese think Western Europe is 
going through something of a revival, ami 
they are watching with growing fascina¬ 
tion. E imp pe-wa telling is hack in fashion. 

That is surprising, because many Jap¬ 
anese had practically written Western 
Europe off in the early l^SOs. 

Full of (he sensation of their own pot¬ 
ential. and obsessed by the belief in 
economically i|immifmhle success as Ihe 
sole serious international yardstick. 


economic giants America and Japan 
would, they were convinced, slowly but 
surely till increasingly in Japan’s favour. 

Europe would retain its attraction as 
a cultural museum and tourist destina¬ 
tion. but it would mu be able to hold its 
own with the other two as an economic 
power or a technological innovator and 
would thus steadily decline. 

The Japanese reappraisal of Western 
Europe's inter national importance can be 
inferred from the change in attitude tow¬ 
ard the European Community, the 3(»lh 
anniversary ol which was noted with al¬ 
most keenet interest in Japan than in many 
of its own member-countries. 

Not long ago Japan doubted whether 
Brussels was really entitled to speak lor 
the Community ns a whole. A number of 
Japanese leaders — people to be taken 
seriously — loll it was more sensible to ne¬ 
gotiate with iiiember-gnvernnieiits bilater¬ 
ally titan with Ihe European Commission. 

The powers mid economic potential 
ol the l-uropcmi Community arc m» 
longer doubted in Japan. 1 be pi ogress 
of political integration in the C'ointniin- 
ity is also followed with keen interest. 

Western Europe's importance is even 
expected to increase in the forthcoming 
phase of detente in East-West ties. 


A senior official at the Japanese For¬ 
eign Ministry outlines his government's 
basic attitude us follows: "We are keen 
supporters of a strong Europe.’' 

A few years ago Japanese officials 
would barely have ventured to express 
any opinion on the subject, let alone a 
so clearly positive one. 

Integration of countries at such differ¬ 
ent levels of development, as pursued by 
the European Community since its incep¬ 
tion. has been increasingly important since 
Greece. Spain and Portugal joined. 

In the long term Tokyo may see it as a 
pattern worth copying. Closer economic 
integration could he of long-term benef¬ 
it for Japan and a number of its neigh¬ 
bours, always assuming they succeed in 
setting aside political animosities dating 
buck to the Second World War. 

South Korea, for instance, is ill the 
process of transition to a developed in¬ 
dustrial state. The Asean countries are 
ol interest to Japan not just ns commod¬ 
ity suppliers or investment markets but 
could themselves benefit from readier 
access u» the Japanese market and front 
stabilisation of commodity prices. 

Australia and New Zealand are also > 
potential partners in a regional ccnnoin- 
ic union. 

Ever since it embarked on its process 
of model nisalion in the 1 will century Ja¬ 
pan has looked t>> America and to lar- 
off Europe, but this view alone cannot 
eliminate Japanese isolation. 

Ihe European Comimumy has indi¬ 
cated a possible solution, dilliculi 
though it might be. < :i .Muudl lulu her 
(Sink!oiitsdu-/k'ilmii>. Mnun li. t Xpnl O'S?) 


pcun.s refer to the "Japanese threat” Ju- they dreamed of a Pax oeconomica to be 
pan feels decidedly small and vulner- presided over jointly by Japan and the 
able in disputes with the United Stales. United Stales. 


Soviet Union looks ready to 


Unlike the European Community The relative imp* u lance ol the two 


For sale 
in Portugal 


Car parts and accessories firm near 
Lisbon. Five direct sales outlets. Im¬ 
port-export trade. Handpicked staff of 
50, no labour problems. Fourteen de¬ 
livery vehicles, computer, fixtures and 
fittings. Stock worth £1,050,000 (cost 
price). Sound economic and financial 
position, excellent turnover. One of 
the largest firms in the trade in Portu¬ 
gal. For sale due to retirement. Well 
equipped. Asking price, incl. transfer 
fees, £1,400,000, complete with vehi¬ 
cles, equipment and stock. 

Serious enquiries, please to: 

P.O.B. 3068, 

P-1302 Lisbon Codex, or: 
Telex: 12134 Lusvel P. 


open for business again 

oviel foreign mule is .starting in their pari in proninling economic tics. 


kJwnrk loose from (lie rigidity which 
followed plummeting oil prices mul tile 
declining dollar exchange rate. 

The Slate Bank then dug in ami trnde 
dwindled its Soviet foreign trade orga¬ 
nism inns were restructured. 

Crowds ol visitors attended trade 
fairs but lew major contracts were 
signed. 

Moscow took gooil care of its foreign 
exchange reserves. It dismayed capital¬ 
ist banks by avoiding any increase in net 
debt and it generally exercised extreme 
self-discipline. 

Last year Soviet foreign trade dec¬ 
lined by one fifth. Trnde with the Third 
World, which must have been hard hit, 
declined by nearly one quarter. 

The only statistical increase has been 
in imports from Comecon countries. 
Fellow-members of the socialist bloc 
had to bridge the gap. 

Nothing has yet changed. Not even 
Mrs Thatcher, who was hosted with un¬ 
usual care and attention, was able to fin¬ 
alise more than a £2Um refit for a chem¬ 
icals plant. 

Yet it seems reasonable to assume 
that the ban on new large-scale projects 
cannot he maintained for another year. 

Soviet foreign trade officials huve ac¬ 
cordingly come out of cover, and Soviet 
Deputy Premier Alexei Antonov was 
accompanied by an unusually large and 
expert delegation on his visit to Bonn 
for a session of the German-Soviet 
economic affairs commission. 

This joint commission first met in 
1972. German members include gov¬ 
ernment officials and leading industrial¬ 
ists such as Bcrthold Beilz and Otto 
Wolff von Amcrongcn. 

Mr Antonov and his delegation may 
be considered to have been a political 
vanguard, but they will have played 


An end to Soviet re I net since lo iimler- 
i nk c furl her commitments may be her¬ 
alded by (he surprising conclusion of a 
preliminary contract on tile foiiil deve¬ 
lopment of u high-temperature reactor 
with a German consortium including 
BBC. Bahcock. Maiincsmunn and Stra- 
bug. 

This project is a good example of the 
finely-1 it tied Soviet strategy of risk limi¬ 
tation. 

No firm commitments have yet been 
made. The parties to the eon tract — in 
Moscow’s case the Slate Atomic Energy 
Committee — have merely undertaken 
to draft con tracts ready for signing over 
the next year and a half. 

The high-teniperuture reactor as de¬ 
signed in Mannheim by Brown, Bovcri 
& Cic. has not yet gained acceptance. If 
it were, it might mean the international 
hrenklhrough fur BBC after heavy in¬ 
vestment in the project. 

A similar preliminary agreement with 
inlcratom, the Siemens subsidiary, can¬ 
not be ruled out. Inlcratom also has a 
high-temperature reactor concept — 
partly based on BBC licence agree¬ 
ments. 

In both cases the Soviet partners 
would gain an opportunity of probing 
the technology — and then reaching a 
decision. 

Developing a new reactor generation 
is an idea of Mr Gorbachov’s and is 
bound to enjoy priority in view of the 
heavy Soviet demand for energy. 

Soviet experts probably became in¬ 
terested in high-temperature reactor 
not just in view of their higher safety 
standards but also because they gener¬ 
ate process heat more easily. 

Industrial plant can be plied with 
steam and new housing estates he Itciti- 
Contlnued on page 14 
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■ THE HANOVER FAIR 

Record crowds don’t always mean 
record orders, say exhibitors 

R ecord crowds lire fine king to ihc . Even with eonipuicr-coni rolled 

biggest industrial fare in Hie world. STlJT'^fGAjRTFR : : : «F , 'pnn:iii ihc human element, the Ini- 

in ritiiiovci. man brain, eannul be disregarded en- 


Industry is calling on the universities 
to help in this dilficuh situation. [ n 
many instances they have emerged 
Irum their ivory lowers, because it j s 
good for their public image to do s„ 
and because research contracts arc in 
their mvn best interests. 

Hadcn-Wiirlleinhcrg research instj. 
unions and organisations for advanced 
studies have presented 3(i research 
projects m this year's I laimver l air. 

In Tubingen thought is being given 


in the first two days, 96,000 passed 
through the turnstiles compared with 
70.U0O in 1986. 

In spite of this, there is scepticism 
about whether this will turn itself into 
hard business. Many of the 6,000 exhib¬ 
itors arc not optimistic about orders. 

Klaus Murmann, president of the na¬ 
tional association of German employ¬ 
ers, spoke of “u spring awakening” in his 
speech at the opening. 

A Swabian mechanical engineer, oil 
the other hand, said that people would 
come away from the Fair "with a black 
eye." that the coining year would be 
■•bitter” 



sector showed a drop in orders of I 1 
per cent, export orders fell 25 per cent. 

The falling dollar exchange rate is not 
the only cause of (his. A manufacturer 
of hydraulic equipment said lie feared 
that domestic costs were too high to en¬ 
able his sector to counter the competi¬ 
tion from Italy and Britain. 

This means that new markets have to 
be explored. The manufacturer inter¬ 
viewed intends to make a series of visits 
to the Far East because an American 
customer has switched production to 
South Korean. 


Economic Affairs Minister Martin He supplies hydraulic components 
Bangcmann saw things quite differently and hopes that he will he able to achieve 
at the opening when lie sai^ that the economic growth in the Fur East, 
economy “was taking a breather" The word of the moment on the 

There is no agreement about the way stands in the Hanover Fair is "Higli- 

thc economy is developing. Martin Her- Tech." Without a shadow of doubt in- 
z«»g. Economic Affairs Minister in Bad- dust rial robots are on the way up. 
eji-Wiintombcrg, said that Baiigemann's • Last year the 125 assembly firms na- 
inicrpretation was “cloudy." lionwide involved in operating industri- 

He regarded it as important liun cm- liI robots had a turnover of almost 
players were taking on stuff and that the DM3bn, an increase over the previous 
period of effortless growth was past. He year of ten per cent, 
said: “They are fighting buck." The robot business has not done hei- 

Statistics do indeed show that exports ter simply because there are ton few 
are having n difficult time. In February skilled operatives and engineers on the 
,—a^jil- plant const ruction , labour market. 



Iirely. This is a cheering thought for 
those who have nightmares about facto¬ 
ries where no one works. 

High-Tech is no longer the preroga¬ 
tive of major companies such as Sie¬ 
mens, Daimler-Benz. Bosch and AEG. 
Medium-sized companies have begun to 
exploit the technology of the future. 

One company unveiled a vehicle in¬ 
ductively controlled, as if by a ghostly 
hand, another presented “artificial kid¬ 
neys," developed over two years, a dial¬ 
ysis machine that can be described as a 
“complete chemical factory." 

It is the first piece of equipment of its 
kind that has been tested by the Tcch- 
nischer Obcrwachungsverein (TOV). It 
is the first piece of equipment that can 
do the monitoring itself and switch itself 
off. 

Small and medium-sized firms also 
seetn to have realised that half the way 
to success is to link up with major firms 
with their extensive research laborato¬ 
ries and wide-ranging think tanks. 

A South German ventilation manu¬ 
facturer said: “Marketing is essential, 
then comes research and development. 
Anyone can handle production." 

Finding customers is all important for 
even electronics, obviously, do not sell 
themselves. 

Then prices arc being undercut in 
markets abroad in order to hold mi m 
market shares. One exhibitor put ii this 
way: “The economy is not in the depths, 
it is just gelling denied a bit." 

But many firms cannot repair what is 
described as “damage to the body work” 
all that quickly. 

After a lour of the firms from Unden- 
Wurlicmberg Martin Herzog said that 
he had not heard anyone say that the 
economy was going to pieces. Neverthe¬ 
less forecasts for the rest of the year are 
far from confident. 

People arc obviously walking on thin 
ice trying not to crack it. 


to the instrument panel iti the private 
ear. Experts are trying their hand at 
one "screen” on which information can 
be road about fuel coiisuniplion, speed 
and the other motoring details usually 
found on dials in a car's iii.Mriiiiiiw 
panel. A lot of information on a .screen 
rather than n lot of dials in an inv/i- 
ment panel. 

Ulm University presented wariun 
equipment against sudden cot dearth. 
A sensor is placed under the baby’s 
napkin. II breathing ceases the parents 
are alerted. 

Professor German Miillcr lmm Hei¬ 
delberg University has developed his 
system of purifying river sludge v« t.u 
that it is ready for a pilot project. 

Hohcnheim University has devi 
loped a shallow plastic bag lhat can 
heat up drinking water in I bird World 
countries. 

South Germany is normally hm tar 
north hut in Stuttgart, on a sunny day. 
water has been healed to 70 degrees. 

Universities from other West Gor¬ 
man states are well represented at 
Hanover. The Hagen Technical l al¬ 
lege, for instance, has developed a mo¬ 
bile. electronic note-book for blind 
people. 

Economic research workers could 
prohlahly do with such eipiipmeia 
since their loiecasls about ecu no mil 
growth are brought mimic and mme in¬ 
to question. 

'The crux of the matter is dial when a 
clear view is icquiicd. tlicv tmisi Indue 
their forecasts with nunc and mote 
provisos just to be hall-wav did. 

Politicians have it casici Ticivonc 
understands expressions mh-Ii as 
"breathing space," implying taking ii ea¬ 
sier after a had day’s woi k. 

Still llie compctiliMii is n«>i sleeping. 

I llh li .Si hn \i‘t 
tSinup.iiui /iiiini.- i A|.ni 


China becomes Germany’s biggest 
Third World trading partner 


S tno-German trade is developing ra¬ 
pidly and is now worth.DM9hn. Ot¬ 
to Wolff von Amerongen, chairman of 
the Hanover Fair's Far East commillqc, 
said that China was now West Ger¬ 
many's most important trading partner 
in the Third World. 

In 1986 West Germany exported 
DM6.2bn worth of goods to China, u 
little less than was exported to Japan. 

West German imports from China 
fell slightly to DM2.7bn. Eighty percent 
of this volume was for finished goods, 
14 per cent for raw materials and three 
per cent semi-finished goods. 

Von Amerongen praised China's 
economic success. The gross national 
product increased by more than II per 
cent last year. 

Chinese finances were also in a heal¬ 
thy position. The country's foreign debt 
stood at 17bn dollars, which is relat¬ 
ively low for a developing country. 

Chinese slate councillor Zhang Jingfu 
said that the People’s Rcpuhlic of China 


would keep to Its long-term polity ol 
opening up the country. Hut ( Inna 
needed foreign capital lot this thiough 
credits fend through foreign companies 
investing directly in C lima. 

Between W7 , ;,iml W.sn the ( hi new 
government approved direct im eminent 
projects Iroin 7.775 tmeign companies, 
an investment volume of lb.2bn dollars. 

Mr Zhang Jiuglu pointed out. how¬ 
ever, that China would only be able It* 
increase its imports by a similai in¬ 
crease in its exports. 

Exports must earn the foreign cur¬ 
rency the country needs in order to buy 
technology, equipment mid goods from 
abroad. 

He said that ( hum herself was no* 
exporting technology to a significant 
extent. Contracts had been signed with 
Sweden and the USA for the supply t'l 
launcher rockets lor satellites 

Similar negoti.iiinns wuc uinlci w.w' 
with the Fedvial KcpuMu 

/.. «1i-r ta > III;* ; I. ii _■ ; C' 1 ’ 1 ’ 
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■ THE HANOVER FAIR 


Robots show how big their 
brains are growing 


Roughly 20,000 industrial robots will 
he ill work in the Federal Republic of 
Germany by the end of (lie decade, ex¬ 
perts forecast. Al present there are 
about 12,000, und German industry has 
almost drawn level with Japan and 
Sweden in robot density, lit per capita 
terms the Federal Republic is slightly 
ahead or the United States. Progress 
can he seen from the number of robot 
exhibitors al the Hanover Fair: over 
twice us many this year as in 1983 and 
four times as many as in 1981. 

A film being shown by a robot maker 
at the Hanover Fair shows a body¬ 
builder flexing muscles that bulge ben¬ 
eath his oily skin. Then comes a ballet 
dancer und, finally, the star of the show: 
an Industrial robot. 

The film commentary explains how 
much more bruin and brawn robots 
have now, 

A few years ago they had little more 
than the brute strength of u bodybuilder 
and were suitable only for hard but sim¬ 
ple work. 

They have now acquired the preci¬ 
sion and the care and attention to detail 
of a prima ballerina. 

And, the commentary says, these 
qualities are available at rate of just five 
marks an hour. 

Robots are growing more intelligent 
all the time. Some projects involve at¬ 


tempts to make robots mobile by using 
tracks, wheels or legs. Others have 
made substantial headway in improving 
robots' sense of touch in handling items 
small, fragile or varying in size. 

Some chocolate manufacturers have 
robots fill chocolates into boxes; the ro¬ 
bots "know" from the shape of the choc¬ 
olates on the production line where they 
fit in ihc box. 

Robots arc growing steadily belter at 
seeing and recognising objects. They arc 
also steadily developing the power of 
hearing. 

These faculties are all important to 
enable robots one day to move around 
freely and on their own. Mobile robots 
need to be able to skirt any obstacles 
lhat arc in their way. 

Manufacturers are also investing 
heavily in improving and speeding up 
robots' programmes, especially by 
means of computer graphics. 

Herr Stark of Augsburg robot manu¬ 
facturers Kuka says every stage of deve¬ 
lopment. from design to production, is 
lirst simulated three-dimensionnlly on a 
VDU. 

Using computer graphics the work¬ 
piece, like the work location, can be 
viewed front any angle required on the 
monitor screen. 

Project engineers can thus find out 
when a robot has work to do and which 
jobs need doing where. 

“'Thai makes king workshop trials un- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 

I tfsejl Mk sla ,@§tl 


5nC« tfaijjfli irtgwS 


supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climute, 
population, trade and transport 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.HU; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.8U; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 



Brawn of a bodybuilder and daintiness of a ballerina .. . robots Bhow how at 
Hanover. (Phutn: Himnwi Fair J 


necessary, reduces the time needed for single data system. Let us assume a cus- 
programming and boosts flexibility." tomer places an order. The order is key- 
1-lerr Stark says. "What normally takes ed into the computer, complete with dc- 
days can be done in a matter of mi- tails. 

nutes." The development division draws up 

But he admits that developments are CAD construct ion plans, using the data 
still at an early stage and that computer- supplied and producing a blueprint on 
ised techniques tire not yet universally the monitor screen, 
usable. The buying department is aiiuunuii- 

IVler Hotel of Fiirth manufacturers tally relayed si list of parts to be ivqiiisi- 
Munuicc. a Siemens subsidiary with a tinned and places the orders, 
payroll of 150, agrees. Computer pro- Mobile robots c»'licet the pails Irom the 
gramming still has such shortcomings, store as and when they are needed, ihc 
he says, that its uses arc strictly limited. production inaehinei y. arguably other ro- 
The robot’s great advantage over hots, will he automatie;illy programmed t*» 
other electronically controlled devices assemble the items us ordered, 
is, in his view, that it can be reused to a Still other nuhiiiuuie devices will hiirig 
much greater extent. A machine special- the finished product to the computerised 
ly designed for a specific job is usually quality control department and from there 
scrapped when (hat particular job is no to the despatch department, 
longer required. Robots aren't. This may be the shape of things to 

Between 70 niul 80 percent nl a rn- come, says Stuheiirecht. bin he feels it 
but can be reused once its programmes will be some time before it lakes shape, 

are rewritten for Ihc new task. It may *'\Ve arc taking first steps in the i iglit di- 

only need to be filled out with new reel ion. hut it will be 15 to 20 years be- 
grabs or other tools. fore the system is complete." 

Substantial changes are under way in Then, at least to begin with, he feels 
retooling. Kuka exhibited at Ihmovcr a m- only newly-built factories will he fully 
hot that automatically switches tools in a computerised. 

matter of seconds. 'The robot on show The entire production pattern needs 
could choose I min lour tools for the refit. to be geared to C'JM computerisation. In 
Another special feature of the Augs- existing factories conversion to CIM 
burg robot is that the power source is au- compatibility cun only be gradual; liiM 
tomalicnlly selected too, with the robot one production section, then the next, 
making sure it lias the right dosage of elec- riven gradual conversion will require 

trie, hydraulic or pneumatic power and a tremendous amount of el fori and ex- 

coolam lor the new configuration. pense. strategic planning and data flow 

Robots arc growing so much more standardisation, 
flexible, Holzl says, lhat he is convinced Will the Federal Republic he able to 
they will increasingly be used by smaller hold its own with America and Japan in 
and medium-sized firms. this market of the future? HoJz] and 

So robots cun be expected to make Stubenrecht arc both convinced it can. 
further individual headway. But this will "Technically," Hotel says, “the Germans 

can hold their own in compelilion with 
anyone anywhere in the world." Exchange 
rates are the only problem, making Ger¬ 
man exports more expensive. 

Stubenrecht feels the prospects for 
German firms are bright, particularly in 
be only the main thrust of development; respect of the combination of electron- 
progress in other sectors is also on the ics and mechanical engineering, 
cards. The factory of the future, a key- “We have a splendid grounding," he 
note of the 1987 Hanover Fair, is virtually says, “in the outstanding know-how of 
inconceivable without robots. German mechanical engineering.’ 1 

What will it look like at the turn of the What rationalisation prospects may 
century? CIM, short for computer-intc- the unmanned factory of the future hold 
grated manufacturing, is the buzzword. in store? Experts have looked into this 
Leading electronics and mechanical side of matters too. 
engineering firms demonstrated in.Han- They expect costs to be cut by up to 
over how they envisaged the shape of one third, production times to be re- 
things tocomc. duced by up to 60 per cent and wastage 

Computer “islands" will be linked to tobehalved. 
form an integrated system in which data That is bound to affect jobs, but Hotel 
from one sector automatically trigger feels the effect will be nowhere near us 
responses in another. serious as many people fear. 

That is how Rudiger Stubenrecht of Automation will create new jobs, in- 
ICL Germany in Nuremberg describes eluding an “enormous job potential" in the 
the objective: that of networking all pro- service sector. Hans G. Lindner 

duction sectors and machinery via a (Niirnlu'rger Nuehrtclilcn. ** April |V87) 
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THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Both boos and applause for 
an artistic parable 


W olfgang Rihni \ Die Hamletmas - 
chine, a music drama in live pans, 
lo a text by Heincr Miillcr, was commis¬ 
sioned by ilie Naiionalfheater. Mann¬ 
heim. 

The cream of ihc music world turned 
up in Mannhein in force for the prem¬ 
iere, which was honed a greai deal hut 
equally applauded. 

Die Ntnntcmnisihine is an artistic 
parable, a political simile, bill primarily 
an end game, it is a work without hope. 
All is over. In 1977, in fact. It is Muller’s 
last work until now. It is the pinnacle of 
his achievement in my view. 

It was a puzzle of associations, only 
between six lo nine pages long. 

At firsi it is ineomprehensihle.Then 
read, read, read. Understanding grows 
and grows. Hciner Miillcr said: "The 
members of ihc audience have to do ilie 
interpret at ion." There are any number 
«»f ways of interpreting the work. Each 
to his own. 

There are seven Hamlets and eight 
Ophelias in Hciner Muller's original 
production. Rihni stipulates three Ham¬ 
lets, nn old actor (performed by Kurt 
Mullcr-Graf), a young Hamlet (Rudolf 
Kowalski, who also plays Shakespeare's 
J tttlXTTOlc m Mannheim, ploying, Violh ex¬ 
tremely well;, and a singer (baritone Jo¬ 
hannes M. Kbsters who gives an excel¬ 
lent performance). 

The Miiller/Rihm Hamlet is a cynical 
dropout, a spoilsport, who does not 
want to do anything anymore, loathing 
the world, loathing himself. 

He has a compulsive nostalgia lor the 
end, for a world without mothers. 

He proclaims that he is tine nr the 
privileged. He claims he is an East (Ger¬ 
man) intellectual. 

This Hamlet says that he stands on 
both sides in the rebellion, in the revolt, 
when the Stalin monument lips over 
time and lime again in the Friedrich 
Meyer-Oertel production in Mannheim. 

The rulers exude the stench of their 
anxiety. There are traces of the sweat of 
the masses. 

One Hamlet would like to be a wom¬ 
en and gets dressed up as Ophelia. He 
wants to he much, but is nothing at all. 

Finally he splits the skull, as a “clown 
in the communist spring," the.three ult¬ 
ra-fathers, Marx, Lenin and Mao are 
three naked women. 

Hamlet is a figure from the theatre, 
whose act is no longer played, he func¬ 
tions just a machine from disgust at him¬ 
self and his own thinking. 

A flying-machine is incompetent to 
lift off the earth — that is also a major 
director's metaphor. 

Hamlet, incompetent to do anything, 
even to change. Hamlet, who would 
prefer to return home to his mother's 
womb. In the end he simply crumples. 

Ophelia is quite different. She is the 
active .side. She is the one in revolt. She 
is the one who calls for action. She has 
the characteristics of a terrorist, stand¬ 
ing up for the down-trodden where pos¬ 
sible, women. I he Third World. 

Ophelia =» Elektra — Rosa Luxem¬ 
bourg ■ Ulrike Meinhof — Susan Etkins 
of the Charles Man son family, whose 


hist words were: "If you go through your 
bedrooms with a kitchen knife you will 
know the truth." 

So the end gaine-trugedy. the end 
game-deliverance from a hlood-bath. 

In the Miiller/Rihm piece Ophelia 
sits in the deep sea, in a wheel-chair, 
tied-u p tightly wit h gauze bandages. 

She is inaudible, without echo, con¬ 
demned to ineffeeiivene.s.N. The world 
goes on living above her. 

She loathes the world as well. “I suf¬ 
focate the world between my thighs, the 
world that I have given birth to." 

Bui the world also suffocates her. The 
one without hope is seldom shown as 
one with a potential fur hope. 

In Mannheim there was nn deep sea. 
no rubbish and parts of corpses. Instead 
there is a factory shed, the plane hangar, 
in whose plainness the end game is 
leased nut to the end. moves closer to 
Ophelia, encloses her and crushes her. 
Macabre end of hope despite all. 

I lutnleiinaxehine gels more and more 
like a piece about Ophelia. By Muller, 
completed by Rihni. 

Ophelia sings out, over two and a half 
octaves. Outbursts, soaring, emphases, 
which, in Rillm's words, "shake the rail¬ 
ings." 

The critic who says that Gabriele 
Schnaut is fabulous in Mannheim is 
guilty of ail understatement. 

Her devotion to the character is mag¬ 
nificent. Around her in the Iasi scene 
there is women's music, women’s choirs ' 
on nil sides, three Ophelia-douhles in 
evening dress. The “highest" is Carmen 
Fuggis. true in the upper register. It is 
impossible to go higher. 

A composer glances at powerless- 
iicss, therefore the music is funeral and 
music for Christ's Passion. 

Rihin's music is ull sound, violent, un¬ 
ruly sound. The orchestra was made up 
of more than 100 instruments. The at¬ 
tacks of the percussion filled the house. 
The blasts of the brass were ulmnsl 
painful on the ear. 

This music nests in the words, bores 
away in the action, it thumps and ham¬ 
mers, and flickers nervously. 

The music is violence and tenderness 
at one and the same time. It is the ut¬ 
most in brutality, juxtaposed to tender 
Continued on page 13 



Making sense out of absurdity. Jean-Laurent Sasportes In Ahnen. ~~ 

(Plum.: lino,. 

When the unavoidable is set 
against the unavoidable 


P ina Rausch's latest dance produc¬ 
tion. premiered in Wuppertal, is en¬ 
titled A linen. 

I he meaning ui the piece seems to 
have been left open. Does the title mean 
“ancestors" or presentiments of some¬ 
thing tlitn remains hidden from superfi¬ 
cial contemplation? Moth fit. 

Pina Rausch demons! rules the 
sources of the simple life that lias always 
been and still exists today. 

She mobilises our fantasy in which 
she sets the unavoidable against the un¬ 
avoidable,. the unepected, the absurd. 
Apparent inevilabilities arc burst. Ab¬ 
surdity eventually becomes sense. 

Why does a washerwomen laborious¬ 
ly lake to her work gauntlets? Why d«»- 
c.sifl a man who wants to speak take the 
orange out of his mouth, that prevents 
him from doing so? 

Why does ;i woman stick her dress to 
the floor, just lo he able to slip out of it 
easily, then pull it up and walk away? 

We arc scntulaliscd by the incompre¬ 
hensible motives behind the scenes and 
actions. A women shakes bird-feed over 
herself, a girl furiously polishes the 
floor with her hair, while throwing light¬ 
ed matches in the air. 

A man lakes off his shoes, sits on a 
stool, is lifted up a short way and goes 
promptly off. Why? It is an extremely 
pointed symbol for incxpliciblc human 



In revolt amid the sweat of the masses ... In Die Hamletmaschlne. 

(FIiuiik Hans Jiirg Mkhilj 


behaviour. Ii is not all arbitrary hu s 
sessional. 

Pina Rausch's . I linen is played uu.' ■*- 
a niagnilicem landscape Pcioi Pj/hi 
has created a lantasiic garden ol cacti 
in the hack ground a sandy beach or 
which a seal rests. 

A woman, winking like mail, tries it 
vain to set up walls. The protagonist 
arc not bothered l>\ the prickles ad 
thorns. 

Pina Rausch lavnurs the collage four, 
letting sal ions actions take place sjim.! 
taiieouslv. Pile contents indicate a in¬ 
direction. hosvcver. The emphasis is r- 
longer on Irusiiatioii and ageiessii ' 
the loneliness nf the individual ami if. 
desire to he lined. Chcertulncss pa- 
vades the scenes. 

It is Hue that a man si id Is his ss ilc like 
a fattened goose, but such tonne min: 
only occurs oil the periphery. I de isjuf 
ly and hectic. Indian riders me comical¬ 
ly mimicked. 

Ann hmlicoll has returned lo tliecn 
xcmhtc from Australia. She dances will 
a dual costume nil her hands ami led* 
il she had a partnci. 

Dominique Mercy sings l 
■she were a patient in a sanatorium. *'■ 
lariously translated by Put/ Fm** 
providing a biting commentary on I me. 

The scenes are opulent with eoU«H- 
thanks to ihc luagnilicciii eustome- 
from Marion C'itos. 

As ever there is plenty of nonsense > • 
sincss. There is no luck of squads nt igu 
and women juggling funnily logethei. Ini- 
viduals drop out and rejoin ihc group fv 
silv. a couple dancer together, snmcltfiii' 

^ with stony faces, sometimes funny. 

For a moment a helicopter ul# 
threateningly abnu- the scene, spreailiiw 
chemicals, forcing the dancers to flee. 

Pina Rausch's new piece is rich 
theatrical effects. It is last-muiing p-ifli 
culurly in the serious passages, the shat¬ 
tering realities nl human leeliugs. 

Various perspectives ol a niuvciiicfl 1 
ol an action become svmhois nf the rela¬ 
tivity of life. 

I lie music is rich in its range from 
Montverili to Ella Fitzgerald. parlieul.nl)' 

;t large choice of music from Africa 
southern Europe. Francis Vet is 
there playing sadly cm his sasophon. 

Alter the interval the piece, lasting 
and three quarter hours. lost its drama® 
drive. I here were no new ideas and thf 
repeats did not giw the whole a dn'Jia 
struct tire. 

llelnim .Si hn'icf 

(ISrcnii'i fs.ji luutnui. I t g l*' 
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■ MUSIC 

The violin, a musical instrument, a 
collector’s item and a work of art 


N o record exists of how much res¬ 
torer Jcan-Baptiste Guillaume paid 
for the Stradivarius in the first half of 
the 19th century. 

But he sold it to a man named Meier 
for 6,500 francs, who in his turn sold it 
in 1868 for £200. 

In 1875 it was purchased by Mr John 
Adam for £625, and in 1882 ii again 
changed hands for £ 1,000. 

After many more owners it was sold 
again in 196 7 for 100,000 dollars. 

It is now estimated to have a value 
over a million dollars. 

The Sirad is, of course, a violin, made 
by Amunio Stradivari (Latinised to 
Stradivarius) who lived from about 
1644 to 1737. 

Violins, violas and violin-cellos, the 
whole siring family of instruments in 
fact, are different from other musical in- 
strunienls because they have no mechni- 
cal parts. 

It is estimated that it takes a good vi¬ 
olin between 20 to 7u years to reach its 

maturity of tone. 

The violin was fully developed by the 
19th century. There is one fact that hin¬ 
ders instruments made in this period 
from fetching high prices at auctions: 
The best violins in the history of the in¬ 
strument were made in the 150 years 
between 1600 and 1750 and within the 
northern italiun city of Cremona. 

The instruments made by the crafts¬ 
men of this city arc the dearest in the 
world. Tup-clas.s instruments change 
hands for millions of dollars — a music 
conservatory could equip itself with all 
the grand pianos it needed with such 
sums of money. 

The question is whether these instru¬ 
ments are really worth these high prices. 

Rainer Kus.smaul, violin professor in 
Freiburg and violinist in the famous 
Stilligart Piano Trio, said: “The price 
for old violins is unnaturally high." 

Kussmnul owns and plays two violins, 
one made by Andrea Guarneri, founder 
of the school of violin-makers that bears 
his name. currently valued at 
DM250,DlHl, and a copy of a violin 
made by Guarneri del Gesii, the famous 
member of the family. 

The copy was made by an American 
-violin-maker and cost $6,000 eleven 
years ago. 

Kussmaul said: “My colleagues and I 
all think this copy is a wonderful instru¬ 
ment. A layman would not be able to tell 
the difference, so much so that a famous 
collcage of mine believed it was a ge¬ 
nuine del Gesii — it was three months 
old at the time." 

To demonstrate that the copy was 
equal in lone to the other violin he play¬ 
ed the same Bach partita on both, with¬ 
out saying which was the original and 
which the copy. 

1 declined to take pari in the test. I'm 
no expert. If you are not used to listen¬ 
ing closely to the lone you quickly lose 
your ability lo differentiate. 

The test was repealed and I must ad¬ 
mit that the original had a trace of soft¬ 
ness and sweetness to it. The copy 
sounded harder and more direct. 

Kussmaul explained that after a con¬ 
cert when he had played the copy and 
people asked him what instrument he 
had used he always said the Guarneri 
del Gesii. “I omit to mention the copy 
business." 

No one has so fur questioned this and 


among (hose who have asked him about 
the instrument there have been some ex¬ 
perts. 

It is not just the lone. There is in Bad- 
cn-Wiirttemberg a state collection of in¬ 
struments. Purchases of splendid instru¬ 
ments are made for the collection which 
are made available to young musicians 
free of charge. 

The decisive factor with these instru¬ 
ments, mostly violins, is their tone. 
When an instrument is being considered 
for purchase it is played behind a cur¬ 
tain and assessed by a commission of 
experts. 

Hans Schicker, a member of the com¬ 
mission and himself a violin-maker, 
said: ‘There have been times that seven 
Stradivarius instruments have lost 
against an instrument made by a relat¬ 
ively unknown violin-maker of the 18th 
century." 

Schicker had no difficulty in explain¬ 
ing the enormous price differences be¬ 
tween Stradivarius violins and instru¬ 
ments made by unknown masters ol the 
same period, or the even greater price 
difference between new and old violins. 

He said: “Great violins of the 18th 
century arc works of art. they represent 
western culture." 

He docs not believe that these violins 
are unjustifiably held in high esteem. He 
pointed out that for a small Rembrandt 
astronomical sums were paid. “Why not 
for a violin then, which in its way is just 
as perfect?” lie asked. 

The second basic difference with 
other instruments is that every violin is 
individual. A specialist not only knows 
who made the violin but recognises the 
special features of the period in which it 
was made. This is particularly true nf 
Stradivari violins. 

Violins have their own personality. 
Virtuoso violinist Henryk Szcryng said 



that lie could talk to his violin, scold the 
instrument and complain lo it. Kuss¬ 
maul said the same thing. “There arc 
days when the instrument is perverse. It 
squeaks all the lime," he said. 

Although there are physical explan¬ 
ations of this, humidity changes, for in¬ 
stance. that affects the wood, it is true 
that a violinist has a relationship with 
his violin quite unlike the relationship 
any other musician has to his instru¬ 
ment. 

No one hus had the idea of giving a 
piano or an oboe a name — it is usual 
with violins made by Stradivarius or 
Guarneri. 

Many are named after their previous 
owners — the Paganini Violin. King 
Maximilian Violin; some the place 
where they are kept, such as Cremona 
Violin, Modena Violin, or after their ap¬ 
pearance, such as the Ruby Violin or 
the Red Diamond Violin. 

One violin was re-named. It was pre¬ 
viously called after its owner, the Sala- 
hue Violin, until the violin dealer and 
I'antuticiil collector Luigi Tariso bought 
il. 

For ages he promised to bring the vi¬ 
olin to Paris and display it in public un¬ 
til a colleague said to him: “Your Strad- 
ivarius is like the Messiah — he never 


comes." The violin, one of the most 
prized violins to be made by Antonio 
Stradivari, was called from then on the 
Messiah Violin. 

It is not only the tone that gives viol¬ 
ins from Amati, Guarneri and Stradivari 
their great value — to name the three 
most famous violin-makers from Crem¬ 
ona. But it is true that these instruments 
possess a most individual tone, like 
nothing else on earth. Neither chemical 
analysis nor electronic measurements 
have been able to reveal its source. 

For a long time it was assumed that 
the lacquer on these famous violins was 
responsible for their special tone. This 
is possible because with all the possibi¬ 
lities available lo a modern violin-mak¬ 
er it has not been able to reconstruct ex¬ 
actly the lacquer used. 

Hans Schicker said: "That is not sur¬ 
prising. Some of the constituents of (his 
lacquer have disappeared totally. A 
little while ago three French chemists 
were given the opportunity to Kike u 
Stradivarius violin apart to analyse the 
lacquer.They found out nothing, hut (lie 
violin was finished." 

The latest explanation of the tone 
quality comes from the American scien¬ 
tist Josph Nogyvari. He says that mould 
has removed the resin from the wood so 
making it lighter and drier. 

Schicker himself believes that earlier 
other factors combined. Apart from the 
lacquer the wood plays an important 
iole in the cuiisliuelitiii ol die.se violins, 
less heenusc or mould than the fact (hut 
the wood that Siadivari used is no long¬ 
er available. 

Schicker said: “Climatic conditions in 
Italy are no longer the stiinc as they 
were 250 years ago." 

To this can he added a violin's natural 
maturing process, which cannot be arti¬ 
ficially accelerated. 

This has been tried hut the results 
have been disastrous. 'I hc wood of these 
instruments, called in the trade “baked 
violins," is totally dried out and brittle. 

All the experiments in the world do 
not niter the fact that violins from 
Cremona cannot be reproduced. It is es¬ 
timated that Antonio Stradivari made 
1,200 instruments, of which about 550 
still exist. It is impossible to be more ex¬ 
act because in some cases there are 
doubts about an instrument's genuine¬ 
ness. 

The number of Stradivarius violins 
that have survived is high because they 
have always fetched high prices and so 
have been handled with care over the 
years. 

The violin's greatest enemies are ac¬ 
cidents and mishandling. These days 
these hazards have been reduced — no 
matter what happens lo a Sirad it is al¬ 
ways repaired. 

Rainer Kussmaul tells the story of an 
unfortunate man who accidently drove 
his car over his Stradivarius. Hans 
Schicker saw the cello parts in a card¬ 
board box, but it was pul together. 

The value of the violin makes it 
worthwhile to repair them, and the re¬ 
pairer-restorer’s art makes it pussihje. 
Repairs can be done so perfectly, in 
fact, that experts are often unable to de¬ 
lect that an instrument was once totally 
useless. 

But what about the tone, can that be 
restored? Hans Schicker said: “It is in¬ 
credible how restored instruments re¬ 


cover within a few years." Schicker 
speaks of a violin in the same way he 
would speak of a living being. He said: 
“The cells live still, they take in humid¬ 
ity and relinquish it. A violin is dead if 
this process no longer takes place. The 
violin is then only a piece of beautiful 
sculpture. But no one knows how long 
that lasts. This point has not been 
reached by the great Cremona violins." 

Almost all the Cremona violins 
changed their tone in the I9lh century. 
They were made with a longer neck and 
the bass-bar inside was strengthened. 
These alterations were done to give 
these instruments a tone appropriate for 
performances in a concert hall. 

The body of the violin remained un¬ 
changed — approximately 270 grams of 
wood and lacquer, far more valuable to¬ 
day than its weight in gold. A truly ge¬ 
nuine Stradivarius violin, quite un¬ 
changed, could hardly be used today. 

The enormous prices paid for old vi¬ 
olins attracts not only rich collectors 
and violin lovers but also speculators. 
Over the past few years Cremona viol¬ 
ins have been very profitable invest¬ 
ments. The violin that Rainer Kussmaul 
bought in 1980 for DM 160,000 has in¬ 
creased in value by DM10U.O0U in the 
meantime. 

The limes are long past when it was 
possible to pick up ail old Stradivarius 
violin in a I'leu market. Thai actually 
happened in New York in 1 *>77. But it is 
still possible to do the occasional bit nt 
good business. 

Rainer Kussmaul said: “An old Italian 
violin was offered u* me for DM3<1.000, 
1 did not want ii because I did not like 
its tone. A woman colleague of mine 
bought it and went with ii to a violin- 
maker. It was valued tit DM85,0CM1." 

hit ms ol Ohs kind make deals lor 
shady instruments am active. Violins 
tiro much loved objects for thieves and 
forgers. In 1908, lor instance, it famous 
Slriidivnritis violin was stolen from a 
clockrnoin in St Petersburg. It belonged 
to Eugene Ysiiye, who was playing in 
the nearby concert hall on a Jess famous 
Guarneri del Gesii at the lime. His 
Stradivari us has never been found. 

It is easy to falsify the violin's certific¬ 
ate of origin, which the violin-maker 
slicks in the violin as a kind of birth cer¬ 
tificate. 

Luigi Tarisio, who was regarded by 
the circles he moved in with his Messiah 
Violin as a fool, was also rumoured lo 
he n forger. He altered the attribution in 
the certificates on instruments lo fa¬ 
mous instrument makers. 

Perhaps the most famous victim of 
the instrument forger was Benito Mus¬ 
solini. He had a much-loved violin in 
which there was a note declaring “Nico- 
li» Anuiti. 1646." It was known in expert 
circles that the violin hud heen made by 
a less famous Amati, but no one dared 
draw the Duce'.s attention to this. 

The same is true of pictures by great 
masters. The price for violins, as with 
pictures, soars into the millions if they 
come from the right hand. The name of 
the artist pushes up the price. 

With violins as with pictures anec¬ 
dotes and legends are spread and at¬ 
tempts are made in vain to penetrate 
secrets. Violins arc .stolen and forged. A 
great violin has an aura about it. 

Hans Schicker said: “A buyer does 
not pay two million marks just for the 
tone, hut also for a work of art.” 

Unlike pictures, however, a violin is 
an object that can be used, an instru¬ 
ment there to make music. 

The violin has a dual existence in the 
Continued on page 12 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 

Another warning 
about the 
hothouse effect 


DIE® WELT 


• lnlllv.li.> I ll.fr oil >|| 


C limate research scientists again 
warned the 51st conference of the 
German Physics Society (DPG) in Ber¬ 
lin of the risk of a hothouse effect in the 
atmosphere due to the growing output 
of carbon dioxide and trace gases. 

Professor Jochen Fricke of Wiirzburg 
University said that if atmospheric le¬ 
vels of these gases continued to increase 
at their present rate the average atmos¬ 
pheric temperature would increase by 
between three and nine degrees centi¬ 
grade in the next 100 years. 

Professor Fricke heads the DPG's en¬ 
ergy working party. This hothouse ef¬ 
fect could, he said, bring about substan¬ 
tial changes in the world's climate. 

He feels a reappraisal of energy poli¬ 
cy is essential if the hothouse effect is to 
be forestalled. 

No more than one third of the world’s 
fossil fuel reserves must be burnt. Their 
combustion generates the CO ; that is 
mainly to blame for heating the atmos¬ 
phere. 

Other culprits are trace gases such as 
chlorine and fluorine hydrocarbons 
used as spraycan gas and methane. 

"Vrt»tov-is ■ generated' "from . agricultural 

fertiliser. 

The emphasis must be on energy 
sources such as atomic energy and solar 
power, neither of which release sub¬ 
stances that are harmful to the atmos¬ 
phere. 

If the puhlic had to foot the bill for 
the harmful consequences of energy 
production, he told a DPG press confer¬ 
ence, fuel and power would prove far 
more expensive than at present. 

DPG president Professor Joachim 
Trumper feels it is high time politicians 
tackled the problem, and the sooner the 
better. In 20 years it wilt, in nil probabil¬ 
ity, be too late to contain it. 

He noted that the DPG had first 
drawn attention to the CO, problem 
four years ago. But past appeals had met 
with little response. 

Over 1,500 German and Austrian 
physicists attended the Berlin confer¬ 
ence. which dealt mainly with atmos¬ 


pheric research and biophysics. Scien¬ 
tists reviewed the latest developments in 
plant photosynthesis research. 

Professor Walter Jange of Osnahriick 
University told delegates that scientists 
were probing the processes by which 
nature generated energy. Little was 
known about photosynthesis, by which 
sunlight was converted into high-energy 
compounds of organic molecules. 

So it would probably be a long lime 
before man could harness the process to 
generate energy. 

Physicists also dealt, in numerous lec¬ 
tures and debates, with solar energy, 
reactor safety, marine technology, laser 
physics, the didactics of physics, space 
research and scientific issues relating to 
the Amc rican SDI project. 

The annual DPG awards were pre¬ 
sented at a special session, with the 
highest award, the Max Planck Medal, 
going to Professor Julius Wess, an Aus¬ 
trian who now works at Karlsruhe Uni¬ 
versity. 

The award was made in recognition 
of his contribution toward research into 
the symmetry of elementary particles. 

This work, dating back to the 1970s, 
has gained international acclaim and led 
to the enlargement of existing theories 
in various sectors. 

The Max Planck Medal was endowed 
in 1929 and first awarded to Max 
Planck and Albert Einstein. 

Professor Triimper said nil colleagues 
must feel encouraged by the fact that 
German physicists had been awarded 
the Nobel Prize for the past three years. 

Yet German physics had maintained 
high standards in the decades when 
Nobel Prizes did not come its way. It 
must now make sure this standard is 
maintained and improved on. 

Professor TrUmper, who works at the 
Max Planck Institute for Extra-Terres¬ 
trial Physics near Munich, stressed the 
high standards of German space re¬ 
search. 

He noted that scientists were mainly 
interested in spnee systems that could 
be put to meaningful research use. 

Too much must not be invested in 
mere carrier systems. Funds must also 
be available for scientific and economic 
uses, such as observation and communi¬ 
cation satellites. 

From a scientific viewpoint manned 
space travel was not absolutely essen¬ 
tial. Experience had shown that re¬ 
search into extra-terrestrial physics 
could be carried out by unmanned sys¬ 
tems. 

Time — and practical experience in 
the decades ahead — would tell whether 
manned or unmanned space research 
was more important. 

Ludwig K Hr ten 
(Die Well, Bunn. 2 April 1987) 


Data bank to help in mopping 
up chemical, toxic spillages 


MEDICINE 


A n electronic brain at the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency in Berlin 
is being led with data to supply police, 
fire brigade and other rescue workers at 
the scene of an accident with an emerg¬ 
ency briefing on chemicals and harmful 
substances. 

It will be pari of the information sys¬ 
tem for environmental chemicals, chem¬ 
ical plant and accidents being set up in 
Berlin to provide instant information on 
hazardous goods and substances. 

When accidents or disasters occur it 
is essential to know within the first half 
hour what substances are involved, how 
dangerous they are and how to handle 
them. 

Professional, city fire brigades are 
usually well equipped with computer 
terminals at which they can retrieve in¬ 
formation from specialised dam banks. 
This is not the case in more sparsely- 
populated arcus. 

In a test run simple devices arc first to 
he installed countrywide to enable 
emergency services to call on round- 
the-clock information from a central 
computer at the Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency. 

The computer listing includes the 
name of the substance, its danger rating, 
transport regulations, appearance, be¬ 
haviour in air and water, health hazard, 
security measures, first aid procedures 
and how to deal with the consequences 
of an accident. 

The system is Initially designed for 
first aid to the injured at the scene of the 
accident, but its data will also be useful 
in subsequent environmental measures 
when more detailed scientific informa¬ 
tion is needed about the most important 
chemicals. 

Professor Jurgen Scggelkc, EPA head 

Continued from page 11 

eyes of the taxman. It is impossible to 
classify it as an instrument for use or a 
valuable work of art. Or perhaps it is 
possible to do that. 

Violin insurance enn be set off against 
tax liability, but not the violin itself, 
even for a professional violinist. 

Tax officials have answered the ques¬ 
tion whether the violin is or is not a 
work of art with a definite yes. 

Stephan Hoffmann 

(Hannnvcrschc Atlgcmeinc. 2 1 March 1987) 
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Trade fair unveils new 
gadgetry for doctors 


of department in charge of the project, 
suggested on unveiling the system ij 
Bonn that the growing number of pe r . 
sonal computers in the public service, 
industry and private homes might 6c 
linked to data networks and fitted c W 
with a “catastrophe key.” 

In the event of an accident an; per¬ 
sonal computer would then have 
to essential information. 

Starting next winter a smog nty 
warning system commissioned by ih 
Standing Conference of Environment 
Ministers and set up by the Berlin EPA 
will go into operation. 

As 50 per cent of atmospheric toxins 
and often more, are from other ct^ 
tries, especially from the East, mci* 
ing stations near the border are parts-. 
Inrly important as pan of the annu 
phcric measurement network main-* 
tained by the Federal government and 
the Louder. 

Aircraft are to fly sorties when re¬ 
quired, weather permitting, at various 
altitudes to take measurements and 
identify approaching toxic clouds. 

The data they record, relayed to 
ground stations and computers, will he 
compared with and added to rending* 
from the Lander, which are to be suppli¬ 
ed with extra equipment. 

Results will he flashed back Hi iht 
Lander within an hour for them to dec¬ 
lare u smog emergency if need be. 

'I he central UFA computer will also 
house a smog data bank from which a 
smog chart of the Federal Republic i' 
compiled. 

Mathematical models are also to bt 
used to predict trends and make smog 
forecasts. 

As the use of data banks still leaver 
much to he desired, the EPA'*; environ¬ 
mental planning and information sysitf 
has devised a “shell" model for van-Hii 
user groups. 

Since mid-IMHo it has facilitated ■> 
simple dialogue and the number of users 
has increased more than tenfold. A sim- > 
pie graphic dialogue is envisaged bn dv' 
smog early warning system, i 

(Kiankfuricr Allg«H«.'ine Zt*nu*| 
fUr Deuischlund. 1 April I9i»’ 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9.000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4. Indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 


bi 


DAV-Veriagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadl 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51) 3 91-0 


A n electrocardiogram at the doctor s 
caii lake a long lime if the prelimi¬ 
nary consultation and waiting lime arc 
included. 

In the research and technology hall at 
this year’s Hanover Industrial Fair it 
took little longer than the act of sitting 
down. Seconds later, visitors saw their 
ECG ratings oil the monitor screen. 

A doctor tore off a printout, a strip of 
graph paper, from the device and 
handed it over as a souvenir. 

Professor Franz Bender of Munster 
University medical faculty demonstrat¬ 
ed with this simple yet surprising device 
that technological aids for doctor and 
patient need not always be complex. 

His invention, devised in collabora¬ 
tion with a physicist, is basically an al¬ 
most self-evident simplification. In 
touching the steel arms of the chair the 
patient relays his ECG readings to the 
monitor, which is a conventional ECG 
unit. 

So the doctor can see and analyse a 
cardiac rhythm irregularity while talk¬ 
ing with the patient. 

He can do so almost unnoticed, using 
infra-red controls to operate the moni¬ 
tor and the ECG plotter. 

The patient can look at his own ECG 
on the monitor screen before it is print¬ 
ed out. 

The procedure will save both doctor 
and patient time-wasting and often ex¬ 
pensive procedures. 

Continued from page 10 

piano passages. It is music that com¬ 
mingles. that grabs, expressive, explo¬ 
sive, certainly not yielding. 

Kilim, like Midler. reaches hack into 
the past, makes use of Shakespeare, 
Hblderliii and himself, 

The first scene is laniilieiiiilbuni, 
with the small-paced procession of the 
corpse of the father, the murderer, an¬ 
other Richard HI, who “covers" the wi¬ 
dow on the coffin. Rihm described this 
scene as an “act like opera.” 

He composed here an aria for Hamlet 
“like Handel." At certain passages it 
sounds like Purcell, like Stravinsky, like 
~-Verdi. 

Rihm rises to the peak, above his ma¬ 
terial like a sovereign. But where musi¬ 
cal understanding should have been es¬ 
sential, it prevents, hinders understand¬ 
ing. 

The performance is the fascinating 
result of what an opera house and its 
manager, such as Mannheim and gener¬ 
al manager Peter Schneider, can do 
when they pour all their resources into a 
work they believe in. The performance 
used the Nationalthcatcr's total orches¬ 
tral and choral forces. 

There arc scenes that cannot he 
mounted, such as the entrance of the 
dead women, undressing Hamlet and 
the trans-sexuality, all this is hinted ai. 
pretended. 

But in the end it is yel another Ham¬ 
let revue. Hamlet show, ironic pointing 
to the model of ironic potenliul. 

The Mannheim production does not 
hold back in text, music or stage pro¬ 
duction. But it is difficult, very difficult. 
It is not enough to see it just once. 

HeinZ W. Koch 

{Siiarbrucktr Zuilung. 4 April 1987) 


The ECG chair, which was noted with 
interest by other exhibitors in the re¬ 
search and development hall at Han¬ 
over and was seldom empty, can be 
moved around and used as needed. 

At the next table another exhibit from 
the Munster medical faculty looks at 
first glance like an infra-red remote 
control device of the kind used to switch 
on TV sets or hifi equipment. 

But there is no programme choice. 
The purpose is one for which no choice 
is needed: to prevent heart attacks. 

Existing early warning techniques 
have not been really effective, but doc¬ 
tors now know there are clearly defin¬ 
able risk factors that identify patients in 
danger of suffering heart attacks. 

These individual factors arc also 
known to be inter-related. It is not en¬ 
ough to eliminate just one of them, such 
as smoking. 

From cardiac checks on roughly 
20,000 patients in Westphalia and the 
Ruhr research staff at Munster Univers¬ 
ity departments of arteriosclerosis re¬ 
search, clinical chemistry and laborato¬ 
ry medicine have devised new and prac¬ 
tice-related heart risk early-warning 
concepts. 

Their work is known as the Proeam 
Study, short for Munster Prospective 
Cardiovascular Study. 

The result of this study for tile gener¬ 
al practitioner is a “pocket calculator” 
devised by Professor Gcrd Assniunn 
and Dr Helmut Schulte. 

The doctor keys into the calculator 
specific findings relating to the patient, 
such us high blood pressure and heart 
attack incidence in the family, and is 
lent, at the touch of a button, invaluable 
diagnostic assistance. 

The cardiac risk ready reckoner, a 
miniature expert system (if you prefer 
the term), was constructed in conjunc¬ 
tion with Boehringer of Mannheim. 


Doctors arc tint alone in realising that 
conventional X-ray exposures can be 
difficult to read unless they are en¬ 
larged; patients are also aware of the 
rucl — mice a mistaken diagnosis has 
been made. 

In the materials testing laboratory a 
new X-ray tube developed by Fein-Fo- 
cus has been tried and tested. It is the 
first cathode-ray tube of its kind that 
can be used for direct and powerful 
X-ray enlargements. 

At Hanover the Munster University 
medics exhibited initial experiments 
with X-ray enlargements of the human 
auditory ossicle. 

It was the first time anatomical struc¬ 
tures had been clearly recognisable 
when enlarged more than sixtyfold. 
Conventional X-ray enlargements are 
blurred by the time they reach this pow¬ 
er of magnification. 

The new high-grade enlargements 
make it possible to X-ray the smallest 
portions of bone in hand and finger 
joints. The technique could prove a new 
and promising diagnostic aid. 

Uses are at present being probed by a 
Miinster University working party in¬ 
cluding radiologists, surgeons, ortho¬ 
paedic specialists, pathologists and car, 
nose and throat doctors. 

Following research into the tech¬ 
nique's uses in experimental and clinical 
medicine the new X-ray enlargement 
process is now being checked to see 
what use it might be in biology and pal¬ 
aeontology. 

A Heidelberg University exhibit 
demonstrated the rote lasers have to pay 
in bio-medicine and cancer research. It 
was a complex laser micro-ray device 
capable of generating laser beams at dif¬ 
ferent frequencies. 

U cun he used to merge two cells of 
dillercnl size and character under the 
microscope. Cell nicmhnincs melt after 
a few impulses of (he laser henm mul (lie 
two cells are fused into one. 

The Heidelberg hiomcdics hope this 
process will one day unable than to 
produce antibodies in bulk. The lym¬ 
phatic cells of a mouse immunised with 
an antigen are known to produce antib¬ 
odies that fight this antigen. 

These cells cannot be sustained in 
culture, however. So the new laser de¬ 
vice is used to fuse the lymphatic cells 
with n long-lived cancer cell and pro¬ 
duce antibodies. 

Manfred Schmidt 
(DurTagirsspicgcl. Berlin, 4 April 1987) 


Algae skeletons pass tests 
as bone-substitute material 


K iel University research scientists 
have developed a new, biological 
bone substitute based on the skeletons 
of certain calcareous algae from the 
mud-flats off the North Sea island of 
Heligoland. 

The University has announced that 
the three scientists have been granted a 
patent hv the German Patent Office in 
Munich for their material, which is al¬ 
most identical with human bone in its 
properties. 

It has proved most suitable as a bone 
substitute in trials carried oul at the Kiel 
University Hospital's dental surgery 
ward. 

The algae were found to be suitable 
as a raw material for bone substitute by 
oral and cosmetic surgeons Professor 
Rolf Ewers and Dr Christian Kasperk. 

The material was processed by Dr 
Bruno Simons of the university’s de¬ 
partment of mineralogy and petrogra¬ 
phy. 


Human bones and teeth consist of a 
phosphate corresponding in their atom¬ 
ic and molecular structure to a mineral, 
hydroxylapatite. 

Surgeons have relied for some time 
on synthetic hydroxylapatite as a bone 
substitute. But research scientists had 
failed to devise a bone substitute with 
the natural porosity qf bone. 

The mud-flats off Heligoland contain 
marine algae with skeletons consisting 
of calcium carbonate. They are criss¬ 
crossed by microscopic channels be¬ 
tween five and ten micrometres in di¬ 
ameter. Their surface texture and con¬ 
sistency closely resemble those of hu¬ 
man bone. 

The calcium carbonate is converted 
into hydroxylapatite by means of a spe¬ 
cial chemical process. The resulting po¬ 
rous material is further processed to 
make it stable yet capable of being 
shaped. dpa 

(Bremer Nachrichtcn, 2 April 1987) 
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Hope for Aids 
vaccine reported 

D octors at Diisscldorf University Hos¬ 
pital report initial success in fighting 
Aids. A serum gained from pat ictus’ own 
blood cells has helped 14 of them to re¬ 
cover sufficiently 10 go back to work. 

The Deutsches Arztebiall, an official 
medical journal, printed a report at the 
end of March. It was the first public 
mention of the new Aids vaccine. 

Dusseldorf University department of 
blood coagulation and transfusion med¬ 
icine, headed by Professor Herbert 
Briistcr, is said to have brought about a 
crucial improvement for Aids patients. 

Pans of the Aids virus arc extracted 
from the patient’s white blood corpus¬ 
cles and changed so as to serve as a vac¬ 
cine to boost the body’s immune system. 

Aids patients’ immune systems arc so 
weak that they ore otherwise liable tn 
fall fatally ill with complaints that are 
normally harmless. 

Patients were treated with their own 
scrum for two years. Serious symptoms 
such as shingics. inflamed Lymphatic 
glands and the like disappeared. 

The article notes, however, that a 
sceptical view must still, at the present 
stage, he taken of the new technique. 

Patients treated in this way cannot he 
classified as cured or free from the Aids 
virus, bill tile rapid decline ill their 
health is brought to a huh. ' Patients go 
buck to work." says Professor Bi lister. 
"The results are most encouraging." 

He and his associates Barbara M. E. 
Kuntze and Johann W. Sehejn have nmv 
made a first public announcement about 
their work. 

T hvii success cannot yel Ho gcttoia 
lisetl because they lack funds for large- 
scale research and trinls with a larger 
number of Airis victims. 

“Without going into details of the 
course the disease took in individual 
cases," Professor Hriistcr says, “air pa¬ 
tients can be said to he much better and 
to no longer sulTei from serious ancil¬ 
lary coin plaints. 

“They have nil gone back to work, 
which cannot be said of three oihci pa¬ 
tients identified as Aids victims at the 
same lime but not treated in this way." 

It is not yet clear whether the vaccine 
improves the skin cancer, known as the 
Kaposi sarcoma, from which many Aids 
victims suffer and die. “A final opinion 
is not yet possible," the medical join rial 
concludes, “on the extent to which the 
Kaposi sarcoma is influenced.*' 

(I.iihvc-kcr Naclirichk-n, 27 March 1987) 

Medical drugs 
pose road risk 

D riving under the influence of medi¬ 
cine is to blame for at least one 
traffic accident in four. Woman are 
twice as often involved as men. 

Experts feel the real number is much 
higher, the annual congress of the German 
Traffic Medicine Society was told in 
Miinster. With a blood alcohol count of 
less than 80 milligrams accidents occur 
three times more often when medical 
drugs are involved, the experts said. 

Between 80 and 130 milligrams the ac¬ 
cident frequency under the influence uf 
medicine increases from 22 to 37 per cent. 

Undesirable side-effects arc known 
to result not only from taking sedatives, 
painkillers and tranquillisers but also 
from medicines taken to treat high 
blood pressure. dpa 

(Suddenischo Zciiung, Munich, ft April 1987) 
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Author argues that the Romans, 
not the Jews, killed Christ 


:,:DIE®ZEIT; 

T i I'l . . » I ' . ' ; 

M any Chris!inn bookshops are re¬ 
fusing lo stock a hook hy a Frei¬ 
burg lawyer, Wcddig Frieke: they are 
afraid that it will lose them customers. 

Fricke’s book. Siutuircchtlivh gekreu- 
zigt. Der I'nicess Jcsti (Summary execu¬ 
tion. The trial of Jesus) takes traditional 
beliefs about the crucifixion and turns 
them on their heads. 

Fricko is a layman hut an experienced 
defence counsel. He uses modern lan¬ 
guage to put his case: that it was the Ro¬ 
mans and not the Jews who tried, sen¬ 
tenced and executed Jesus Christ. 

He has spent six years using his legal 
training and instincts to tear away what 
he regards as a fabric of historical er¬ 
rors. 

It is strange that this is the first time 
that any legal expert from any Christian 
culture has tackled this sensitive topic. 
One would have thought that they 
would he ideal for the task. 

The life and crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ has largely remained the pre¬ 
serve of the theologians, and they have 
made sure for about 1.951) years that 
their own faiths and churches have 
gained hy their findings. 

Historical truth has. finds Frieke, 
“TlWllSt“‘coiinctouftty * or \m consciously. 
taken a back seat to these ideological 
priorities. This use of history began at 
the beginning, when Matthew, Mark. 
Luke and John wrote the Gospels. The 
Apostles continued it and so did the 
early elders of the Christian church. 

This process of prettifying the life 
and works of Christ went so far that in 
the 19th century, a great many scientists 
actually assumed that Christ was not a 
historical figure. 

But today it is these very inconsisten¬ 
cies in the gospels which indicate that 
there was a temporal being called Jesus 
Christ and that he was indeed tried be¬ 
fore a hearing. 

So what drove a busy lawyer to write 
such a book? In the 1970s, Frieke de¬ 
fended an apparently respected member 
of the community, a locksmith, who 
shot eight Jews for no reason in a con¬ 
centration camp in 1942. 

The man was jailed for life and the 
case caused the lawyer to think about 
why it had happened, why a man could 
commit such a crime with the conniv¬ 
ance and even approval of the State and 
society. 

He began investigating anii-semitism, 
which he calls anti-Judaism, and his 
path led back to the very beginnings, to 
the authors of the New Testament. 

Here the idea developed about the 
guilt of the Jews for the death of Christ. 
Matthew', for example, wrote about the 
Jews cursing themselves for his death. 
Frieke says the gospels all have a strong, 
general anti-Jewi.sh attitude. 

And so, he deduces, Christians every¬ 
where have ever since had their basis 
for the persecution of Jews, a persecu¬ 
tion that sometimes spilled over into 
killing. 

He points out that even after the mass 
murder of the Third Reich, the churches 
have moved only half-heartedly away 
from this .stance. 


Frickc's idea is not new. For a long 
time, tliey have been suggested by a few 
historians and theologians. What is new 
is Fricke’s hard line of reasoning, his as¬ 
siduous exposition of the historical “ab¬ 
surdities”. 

Also new is his line of attack as a legal 
historian, his sharp penetration of the 
inconsistencies. 

Then lie documented in grent detail 
how Jesus was murdered not by the 
Jews but by the Romans. Pontius Pilate 
was no mild Roman procurator but a 
cruel despot who the Jews despised and 
hated. 

The crucifixion was a typical Roman 
form of capital punishment, not a Jew¬ 
ish tine. 

Christ was falsely tried in a summary 
hearing by Pilate ns an agitator, as an 
enemy of the Roman State, and after¬ 
wards executed. The torture of the slow 
death was a t a ken-for-granted addition¬ 
al punishment. 

It was not highest Jewish body, the 
Sanhedrin, which sentenced and execut¬ 
ed Jesus, although it was within its pow¬ 
ers to do so, It was Pontius Pilate, acting 
on his own authority, says the book. 

Frieke says there are no known cases 
where a case being handled by the Jews 
was taken over by the Romans. The oc¬ 
cupying power did not mix in the inter¬ 
nal and religious doings of the occupied 
land. 

But the Romans had become aware of 
Jc.sus because of his spectacular entry 
into Jerusalem which caused a highly 
visible sensation. 

Jesus came front the rebellious GaJi- 
lea. an area which tended to favour viol¬ 
ence against the Romans. So the reli¬ 
gious zealots were also regarded by the 
Romans as possible agitators os well. 
Terrorism was something the Romans 
had to face almost everywhere they had 
conquered. 

The two who were crucified with 
Christ were also resistance fighters. In 
the hurry of the trial, Pilate was not in¬ 
terested in the fact that Jesus had every¬ 
where preached peace. Such fiddling 
details were not relevant in dealing with 
enemies of Caesar. 

The treachery of Judas leading to the 
arrest of Jesus, says the book, has been 
greatly exaggerated by the gospels. All 
that Judas did was identify Jesus when 
the military came to arrest him. So Ju- 

Contlnued from page 7 

ed by process heat from nuclear reac¬ 
tors. 

Soviet research engineers and 
scientists will unquestionably have de¬ 
vised and tested components of their 
own, so the high-temperature reactor 
project is a text-book example of 
a promising East-West joint ven¬ 
ture. 

The Soviet Union would need lo in¬ 
vest heavily in reactor construction and 
supplies, so the cost to the West could 
be limited. 

Soviet Union obsession of not 
spending a penny in foreign exchange 
unless absolutely necessary has al¬ 
most gained the status of a Leninist 
dogma. 

The Kremlin evidently has no hopes 
of a repetition of the export miracle that 
enabled it to invest heavily in Western 



das became a Leit- 
figur for anti-Semit¬ 
ism and a symbol of 
damnation. What 
role the Jewish au¬ 
thorities played in 
all this is not easy 
lo see. says Frieke. 

He says it is possi¬ 
ble that they might 
have made a small 
contribution to try 
and obtain sonic 
political peace in 
the ' : i 

Roman hearing of Albrecht DOrer’s portrayal of Pontius Pilate showing a 
this sort men- tortured Jesus to the Jews. (Tilltl»« CilUtltiJEUvi 

lioned, although it would have been a allow in its place a political charge toIk 
sensational exception — and therefore levelled. 


lioned, although it would have been a 
sensational exception — and therefore 

something that one would expect lo he The aim nl this tactic is said to hau 
written about. been to get the trial turned over loth 

Trials on holy days were banned un- R om .„, s . frieke says the Pilate had k- 
der Judaism. But Jesus trial was. ae- SUJ| sentenced of his own will and undei 
cording lo the evidence, on Passover Roman powers. The sentence ami c.\r 
Seder. Jewish trials were also supposed cution was a Roman alluii. 

ms sswaaSTniSK Yn J# - , «» ^ * •> ^ * 

Neither w„s the trial a public one. as , ' s !! "l" "' c K '"'“ 

laid down - instead he is supposed to Z Z ' '• lh 

have been tried in a private house or the Si Ti"'"T Ts 

high priest. Neither was the sentence ,i ' kcs " l’ ,m mI ll ' “' e 1 * 

made public the following .lay as re- £"L r “ 1 . 1 

quiredi liunity acceptable to the Romans. 

Again in contradiction of Jewish law, gospels appeal to have been 

Jesus was sentenced because of an allc- wntlen J,s . Christian sect — in the 
gation not subject to a proper charge or ! lrsl 8 ulL ‘ 1:1111,11 a purely Jewish seel - 
substantiated by witnesses. Yet here 1ro * c nw,, y ^ roni Judaism and. in doinc 
supposedly is the allegation instead be- J9» cn J lc ln, ° conflict. Frieke write* 
ing levelled by the president of the court ^ r ie 8 09s pcl* have a general and 
during the hearing. strong anti-Jcwish attitude.'' 

Jesus'admission was also too weak to The so-culled Hellenic school ink¬ 
stand up according to Jewish law. In gated by Si Paul got the upper hand 
contrast to Roman law, two witnesses After the victory of Rome over 
were required to support a charge of rebelling Israel in AD70. which ** 
heres y- tragic for the Jews, the Christian fait*. 

It was untrue, says Frieke, what many founders, the Nuzurcuns. lost f/teir W-* 
theologians say; that the Jews had Alienee. ‘ 

cleverly let the original charge - of- The Christian* who hod left 1st. 
fences against religious law - drop and loo k the side of the Romans. They » 

- — . — no chance for their own faith if the* 

technology on the proceeds of high oil ,,wn , f ° undcr wcn! >" cun ! inuc 
aad natural gas prices. * EjUidedasan agitator and enemy ..fits 

No-one who wants to stay in business for ,he * reaMns ' W 

with the Soviet Union can resist in the b “" c “'- 
long run pressure to set up joint ven- D 1 " r,ckc * TI,VS: „ us sl|, od loyal tv 
lures. Western company representatives Rome « ani * do we. 
in Moscow are as agreed on this point as And so - he c<includes, the Jews hint 
they are on the terms currently oil offer artificially been made an enemy o* 

being appalling. Christendom because they were the cn- 

While Western companies eye the en- cm V Rome, 
ormous Soviet market, with what .should The mistake lives on today. Frieke 
soon be 300 million consumers, the suys. At the Second Vatican Council-, 
Kremlin still has visions of setting up l hc Catholic Church first took a >KP 
joint ventures and gaining access to away from the term "God murder". W 

Western know-how free of charge (or did m> only w ith great coyness, 
certainly of ready cash). Frieke quotes Jew ish theolot 13 " ! 

Soviet officials even imagine they will Pinchas Lapidc. who su>s that anylm 
be able to earn handsome foreign ex- who has read the mans Papal Bullsaid 
change profits on the arrangement by church documents on the subject aid 
exporting high-grade products to other the references to “hordes of God-mur 
countries. dering Jews”, ami nl the “defiled scfb 11 ^ 

HanS’Jotichim Deckeri God murderers", and <4 "Cain, the p ri1 ' 
(Mannhcimer Morgen. 4 April IMS7) Continued on page 15 
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Lawyers try to improve public image of 
being litigation-happy scoundrels 


RHE1.NISCHE POST 


L awyers have a bad reputation. Few 
want to have anything to do with 
them. 

The public regards them as thieves 
far too fond of getting into legal squab¬ 
bles with other people's money. So do 
banks, trade unions and social welfare 
institutions, companies and tradesmen. 

To try and polish this tawdry image, 
the West German law society has turned 
lo the pollsters for assistance. 

The lawyers and the Justice Ministry 
have asked Prognos in Basle and Infra- 
test in Munich to conduct a study of 
what the public requires from lawyers. 
They are anxious to see justice done — 
to themselves. 

There are 50,000 lawyers in this 
country. Every year 2,000 join the pro¬ 
fession. 

The survey covered 70 legal experts. 
1,983 ordinary citizens and 500 veter¬ 
ans of dealing with the law from orga¬ 
nisations and companies. What they had 
to say knocked the Inwycrs' image side¬ 
ways. 

Fifty-four per cent of those ques¬ 
tioned expressed the view that they 
would prefer never, but never, to have 
anything to do with a lawyer. 

Smsill businesses did nm have u very 
high opinion of lawyers either, and gave 
the legal profession a wide berth. 

Generally speaking doctors had a 
“horror" of lawyers and engineers and 
architects had an “aversion" to them. 
The view of these professional people 
was that dealings with lawyers did more 
harm than good. 

Tenants are “helpessly stood up 
against the wall" when lawyers arc 
brought in. Others complained that the 
legal way of thinking was quite foreign 
to them as was their habit of wanting to 
justify everything. 

The lawyers job is to argue, to intrude 
into a dispute as a threat, or to see a 
case through the courts. This was usual¬ 
ly not the right way to solve a problem. 
-••^Disagreements in personal relation¬ 
ships with partners, between friends, ac¬ 
quaintances and neighbours are best re¬ 
solved without resorting to the law. 

The view is generally held that law¬ 


yers do with their clients just what they 
like. 

The two public opinion research or¬ 
ganisations believe that the disturbing 
image of the legal profession is based on 
“subliminal anxiety" and rarely on di¬ 
rect experience. 

Bnnks and commercial companies re¬ 
gard lawyers as “arrogant and bluster¬ 
ing. rude and anonymous." Bankers and 
businessmen clients are howled over by 
the intimidatory methods lawyers apply 
when sitting with them lo go over prob¬ 
lems. 

Social organisations such as welfare 
institutions and trade uninn.s take the 
view that lawyers just deal with their 
clients as if they were just a number. 

Lawyers make their clients uneasy 
when clients visit them with the lawyer 
sitting in a comfortable chair on the 
other side of a huge desk with the client 
sitting humbly in front of him. This re¬ 
sults in an atmosphere in which the 
client dare not ask what his or her legal 
position actually is. 

It is also difficult lo get an appoint¬ 
ment with a lawyer, who never visits his 
client. Tax advisers who do visit their 
clients are. on the other hand, regarded 
with much greater favour. 

Looking for a lawyer who is learned 
in a paricular aspect of the law — econ¬ 
omic affairs, tenancy, family mutters, 
tax. traffic or social welfare lights — is 
also something of a game of urn Idle 

A n army officer who is an expert on 
hand-writing psychology has been 
unofficially examining recruits’ writing. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Borwin Hol¬ 
st rater. 45. commanding officer of a 
tank battalion in Minister, has examined 
more than 7f)C» recruits this way in three 
years. His findings have been 90 per 
cent correct. 

Once he even picked a hemin addict. 
A spokesman at Corps headquarters in 
Minister confirmed that Colonel Nolslr- 
iiter was the only handwriting psycholo¬ 
gist in the army. 

The colonel snid: “When recruits ure 
drafted into the service they write a cur¬ 
riculum viiue for me. They do not know 
that I shall analyse their handwriting 
and in so doing help them." 

Borwin Holstriiter is concerned with 
helping those in his command. He exa¬ 
mines them to sec if they are suffering 
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A lack of specialisation among la¬ 
wyers and the fact they they are forbid¬ 
den to advertise is a disadvantage lo the 
public seeking legal advice. 

The greatest hindrance to calling on a 
lawyer, who sits in his office “like a 
spider at the centre of his web,” is spi¬ 
ralling costs. The survey revealed that 
75 per cent of those questioned were in¬ 
fluenced by the question of costs. 

Everyone believes that lawyers are 
loo expensive. The legel eagle is re¬ 
garded as “greedy for fees,” who is de¬ 
lighted when there is a large amount in 
dispute so that he can Aeece his client. 

A spokesman for a building industry 
association said: “Lawyers are expen¬ 
sive and they don't do much. There is 
nothing to be gained by going to them." 

Everyone who took part in the survey 
complained about excessive fees. At 
least the fee for an initial consultation 
with a lawyer should be laid down, peo¬ 
ple in the survey said. 

Just like a general practioncr a lawyer 
is expected to cover a vast range of legal 
matters lor organisations and medium¬ 
sized companies — environmental pro¬ 
tection and labour legislation, company 
statutes, social welfare rights, data in¬ 
formation protection and company re¬ 
organisation. 

To cover all this lawyers have to take 
to their heels, get out of their offices and 
lake part in specialist meetings and con¬ 
ic r cnees. 


Officer analyses 
recruits’ 
handwriting 

front depression or have anxieties, and 
whether they ate brutal and aggressuivc. 

“More than once I have discovered 
young soldiers who suffer from melan¬ 
cholia." the colonel said. If people clas¬ 
sified as melancholies were picked on 
too. much, their suicidal tendencies 
could develop. 

How can the commander help? He 
talks to the group leaders of the recruits 
concerned. He said that weak and anx¬ 
ious characters should not be dealt with 
so roughly as the others and they should 
he praised from lime to time. Recruits 
Holstriiter finds to be aggressive arc put 
with various group leaders “so that they 
can handle them." 

Borwin Holstriiter began his hand¬ 
writing examinations four years ago — 
more hy accident than anything else. 
His wife had had to change homes eight 
limes over the past 16 years because of 
her husband's postings. 

The colonel said: “She wanted to do 
something that had nothing to do with 
the posting." 

Wife Hannelore Holstriiter, 38, en¬ 
rolled for a correspondence course on 
handwriting psychology at a Celle 
school. Lt-Colonel Holstriiter also took 
an interest. Last November he complet¬ 
ed his training in handwriting psychol¬ 
ogy and is now a qualified handwriting 
psychologist. 

During his studies Holstrater exa¬ 
mined the handwriting of 700 of his rec¬ 
ruits for up to 300 characteristics. 


In the long-term the only way to im¬ 
prove the public image of lawyers in 
the view of experts and the law society 
is to have belter-qualified lawyers and 
given them more specialised training. 
There should also be an alteration in 
the state's regulations governing la¬ 
wyers. 

In the sliorl-term a change in the pub¬ 
lic attitude can only be achieved hy la¬ 
wyers themselves seeing things differ¬ 
ently. 

Munich lawyer Hasso Hiibner, who 
initiated the survey, said: 11 We should 
not only be surgeons but also general 
practioncrs, who can in addition recom¬ 
mend preventive treatment.” 

Christina Freitng 

(Rhcinbchu Pitsl. DiKscldorf, 2.1 March I VX7) 

Continued Irom page 14 

totype of the bloodthirsty Jews", would 
find the Catholic church’s reticence dif¬ 
ficult to understand. 

He says that nothing less is expected 
from them than an unambiguous judg¬ 
ment about “the oldest and unfairest 
weapon in the arsenal of religious Jew¬ 
ish hate.” 

An ironic footnote confirmed by 
Frieke: when in 1972 an Israeli citizen 
wanted to reopen the case or Jesus be¬ 
fore Israel’s highest court, Judge Bor- 
enson rejected the petition, saying his 
court had no jurisdiction. 

It was not a matter for Israeli 
courts. The applicant should apply to 
the courts of the successor nation of 
the Roman empire. That is, un Italian 
court. 

tInniw Kiihnrrt 

(hivy.cii. Ilunilnitt!. t A|»nl I'»x7t 

He spent a lot of lime taking a closer 
look at 15 out of every IOO of the handw¬ 
riting samples because they did not adhere 
lo the normal. Ninety per cent of his disig- 
iloses proved to he correct. 

The recruits whose liaiulwriiiiig was 
examined knew nothing about the .subsi¬ 
diary activities of (heir commander noi 
were they informed about his examin¬ 
ations of their handwriting. 

Is that permitted? Holstriiter snid: “1 
don't care a damn about regulations. I 
don't sec any legal difficulties. The re¬ 
sults are not placed on file.” 

But Borwin Holstriiter, us battalion 
commander, also has to assess candi¬ 
dates for officer training. He uses his 
handwriting psychology knowledge 
here too. He admitted that he examined 
the handwriting of candidates being se¬ 
lected for officer courses. 

Most soldiers decide in the first six- 
months if they want lo go on to become 
officers or not. It is possible, then, to as¬ 
sess the curricula vitnc (hat the young 
men wrote on the first day they were in 
the Bundeswehr, the army, 

What does the Defence Ministry in 
Bonn have to say about this? A spokes¬ 
man told Hamburger Aheiuiblatf. “The 
matter in Munster is a private initiative of 
the commander himself. The Bundeswehr 
has not trained him in handwriting psy¬ 
chology. There is no regulation, however, 
that prohibits him pursuing This hobby." 

As regards ihc secret examinations of 
handwriting the spokesman said that the 
Ministery was amazed to hear of this. 

In April Lt-Colonel is lo be transferred, 
for the ninth time, To the army office in 
Cologne. It is his turn to serve there. 

He will not have any opportunities to as¬ 
sess handwriting there. He said: “Unfortu¬ 
nately I shall not have anything to do with 
conscripts in my new job.” Stefan Anker 

(Hamburger Abcrldbtall. II March 19X7) 


















